


























Seventh Day Baptists may form 
a link in an apparently unbroken 
chain of Sabbath keepers in 
Britain "from the time Chris¬ 
tianity was first introduced 
there—possibly in the first cen¬ 
tury," says author Russel J. 
Thomsen. From Reformation 
times until the present day, the 
British Isles have not been 
without organized Seventh Day 

Baptist churches. 

Thomsen also discusses Seventh 
Day Baptists in the twentieth 
century and the doctrinal dif¬ 
ferences between Seventh Day 
Baptists and Seventh-day 

Adventists. 

The author is a medical doctor 
who is also a historian. In 
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Thomsen earned the Master of 
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"History of the Sabbath in 
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been published under the title 
"Latter-day Saints and the 

Sabbath," 

In "Seventh Day Baptists: Their 
Legacy to Adventists," both 
Seventh Day Baptists and 
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greater fellowship through a 
better understanding of 
their common heritage. 
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The Sabbath Comes to the British Isles 


England is many things to many people. To some it is Big 
Ben and a man named Churchill; to others, Parliament and the royal 
family; and to still others, the Magna Charta and the King James 
Bible. England has contributed much in many ways to the soul and 
fiber of Western civilization. 

To the Seventh Day Baptist and the Seventh-day Adventist En¬ 
gland means all this and more. For it was there among peoples of 
strong religious conviction and deep piety, incessant in their search 
for truth and freedom, that pre-Reformation ancestors of seventh-day 
Sabbath keepers lived, preached, and died. 

Exactly when the Sabbath came to the British Isles will probably 
be known for sure only in eternity. However, historical intimations 
suggest an unbroken line of Sabbath keepers in Britain from the time 
Christianity was first introduced there—possibly in the first century. 
Remote though that possibility might seem, it soon becomes appar¬ 
ent to the student of history that the Christian church in England 
differed markedly from that at Rome during the early centuries, par¬ 
ticularly on points where Rome had departed from primitive Chris¬ 
tianity. The Sabbath might have been one of these points . 1 
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Of interest to enthusiasts of Irish history is the probability that 
St. Patrick was a seventh-day Sabbath keeper. Illumination on this 
subject is given by Ellen G. White in The Great Controversy in a 
reference principally to the most significant group of Sabbath keepers 
in primitive Britain—Columba and his followers on the island of 
Iona: 

“In Great Britain primitive Christianity had very early taken root. 
The gospel received by the Britons in the first centuries was then 
uncorruptcd by Romish apostasy. Persecution from pagan emperors, 
which extended even to these far-off shores, was the only gift that 
the first churches of Britain received from Rome. Many of the Chris¬ 
tians, fleeing from persecution in England, found refuge in Scotland; 
thence the truth was carried to Ireland, and in all these countries it 
was received with gladness. 

“When the Saxons invaded Britain, heathenism gained control. 
The conquerors disdained to be instructed by their slaves, and the 
Christians were forced to retreat to the mountains and the wild 
moors. Yet the light, hidden for a time, continued to burn. In Scot¬ 
land, a century later, it shone out with a brightness that extended to 
far-distant lands. From Ireland came the pious Columba and his 
colaborers, who, gathering about them the scattered believers on 
the lonely island of Iona, made this the center of their missionary 
labors. Among these evangelists was an observer of the Bible Sab- 
bath, and thus this truth was introduced among the people. A school 
was established at Iona, from which missionaries went out, not only 
to Scotland and England, but to Germany, Switzerland, and even 
Italy/’- 

When the student of history scans records of the Dark Ages for 
effective spiritual forces, one group stands out with brightly shining 
valor and adhcrance to truth—the Waldenses. For centuries during 
the darkest night of the Middle Ages these persecuted people main¬ 
tained their faith among the mountains and valleys of northern Italy. 

But scattered by persecution, they later fled to other countries such 
as Britain and set up homes. It is held that by the time William the 
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Conqueror had decimated the English forces with his Norman war¬ 
riors shortly after the turn of the first millenium after Christ the 
Waldenses had spread over most of Europe, including England. 

As in many European nations, the Waldenses of England were 
purists—that is, they inclined towards the practice of a pure Christian 
religion, undefiled by doctrines of men. Accordingly, some among 
them no doubt clung to the true Sabbath, even at the threat of life. 
For about three centuries, some church historians believe, they kept 
the light of the seventh-day Sabbath burning in England, Their 
distinctive witness came to an end in the British Isles around a.d. 
1315, when the group was generally merged with the Lollards, many 
of whom also observed the Sabbath of Jehovah. 

The message of the Sabbath was borne by the Lollards—who were 
followers of John Wycliffe—for about a century before it was taken 
up in more strength by Anabaptists. This latter group of zealots were 
especially noted for their doctrine of mandatory rebaptism by im¬ 
mersion for any baptized person joining their ranks. But evidence 
exists also that many of them observed the seventh-day Sabbath 
also, as they found allegiance to all the Ten Commandments part of 
honest Christianity. 

Inasmuch as these Anabaptists baptized by immersion, kept the 
seventh-day Sabbath, and maintained organized churches in En¬ 
gland, it was with veracity that the official history of Seventh Day 
Baptists could claim in 1902 that “from Reformation times until the 
present day, the British Isles have not been without organized Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptist Churches/' 3 

NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1* Seventh Day Baptists in Europe and America (Plainfield, New Jersey: 
American Sabbath Tract Society, 1910), Vol. 1, pp. 21-115. So much of this 
chapter is based on this footnoted source that only a specific quotation will be 
further footnoted. 

2. Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy (Mountain View, California: Pa¬ 
cific Press Publishing Association, 1911), page 62. 

3. Seventh Day Baptists in Europe and America , Vol. 1, p. 37. 
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Men, Martyrs, and the Sabbath Memoria 


The preceding chapter briefly sketches an unbroken sue- 
cession of seventh-day Sabbath keepers in the British Isles from the 
dawn of Christianity, through the Dark Ages, and finally into the 
triumph, turmoil, and occasional tragedy of the Reformation. Until 
the seventeenth century, Sabbath keeping was in general a matter 
of individual conviction. Individual members of such groups as the 
Waldenses kept alive the truth of the Sabbath while no specific 
organization could claim to give such support. This sporadicity 
changed with the emergence of organized Seventh Day Baptist 
churches in England near the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
To these churches and the members who gave themselves in support 
of the Sabbath this chapter turns. 

The year 1611 is forever marked as the year which gave to the 
world the King James Version of the Bible. Few dates stand out more 
pronounced in the history of Christianity than this. But to Seventh 
Day Baptists and Seventh-day Adventists the year 1617 is also im¬ 
portant. For in that year—or very near it—London's Mill Yard Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptist Church was founded as the first such church ever 
to exist. 
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The Mill Yard Church had its origin in the revival meetings held 
bv lohn Traske about 1616. One of his followers, Hamlet Jackson, 
brought the Sabbath truth to Traske and to many of the congrega¬ 
tion which Traske had raised up. This was in 1617. 1 

Though the Mill Yard Church never achieved a large member¬ 
ship—eightv-seven members marking the peak in the year 1763—this 
church holds its place in history by its antiquity and because of cer¬ 
tain noteworthy men associated with it. We know some of this 
background today partly through a communication link established 
in 1874 between J. N. Andrews of the Adventists and William M. 
Jones of the Seventh Day Baptists. 

In September, 1874, John N. Andrews sailed from Boston with 
his two children to become the first Seventh-day Adventist foreign 
missionary. He set out for Switzerland, but on the way he passed 
through England to make contact with Sabbath observers there. 
Andrewss host in London was William M. Jones, pastor of the Mill 
Yard Seventh Day Baptist Church. “Brother Jones" was to become 
in Adventist circles—without doubt—the best-loved Seventh Day Bap¬ 
tist to the present day. (Chapter 7 of this book considers this man 
and his relationship to the Seventh-day Adventist Church.) 

Andrews wrote of his adventures in England, tracing in a series 
of articles in the Review and Herald the historical spots related to 
early Sabbath keeping in that country. Of the many comments he 
made concerning the Mill Yard Seventh Day Baptist Church, the 
following are typical and enlightening: 

“Mill Yard Church was founded not far from the time when the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, a.d. 1620. In John James's time, 
a.d. 1661, it assembled in Bull Stake Court, which is but a short 
distance from its present site, Mill Yard. Names seem never to 
change in London, and so this narrow court still exists, bearing this 
very name upon its walls. Opposite to the entrance of this court in 
White Chapel Street is the spot where Mr. James's head was set on 
a pole. 

“Mill Yard owes its name to the fact that a mill once stood near 
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this site, and this ground was a part of its yard. But the stream now 
flows underground through the sewers, and the mill is gone. The 
chapel is an old brick edifice, but within it is very tasty and com¬ 
fortable, the interior having been recently renewed." 2 

The John James mentioned by Andrews occupies a unique place 
in the centuries-old struggle for preserving a knowledge of God's 
seventh-day Sabbath. As one of the first pastors of the Mill Yard 
Church he became a martyr in 1661—one of the innumerable who 
gave their lives for religious conviction and steadfastness to truth. 

On the Sabbath of October 19, 1661, James was dragged from the 
pulpit of the Mill Yard Church and taken to Newgate Prison. Im¬ 
prisoned there until November 14, he was then spirited to West¬ 
minster Hall and charged with ‘'endeavoring to levy war against the 
king, with seeking a change in government, with saying that the 
king was a bloody tyrant, a bloodsucker and a bloodthirsty man, and 
that his nobles were the same; and that the king and his nobles had 
shed the blood of the saints at Charing Cross, and in Scotland/' 3 

In one of those trials (which were not trials) James was found 
guilty and condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered, and 
beheaded, with his head to be impaled. His wife appealed to King 
Charles II on two occasions for an annulment of the sentence but 
was rejected with the calloused remark of the monarch, "He is a 
rogue, and shall be hanged/' 

On hearing his sentence of death James said, "Blessed be God: 
whom man hath condemned, God hath justified." 4 The execution 
was carried out on November 26, 1661, with the martyr's head being 
placed on a pole outside the church he loved and in which he taught 
the people on the Sabbath. Of his death the historian has written: 

"He was savagely murdered by Charles II, his courtiers and his 
tools [the judges] to terrify the Dissenters, and especially the Bap¬ 
tists, into loyalty. And undoubtedly the vengeance of God, invoked 
by the innocent blood of John James, had something to do with 
driving the Stuarts from the throne of England." 5 

John James was only one of many early Seventh Day Baptists who 
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suffered persecution, imprisonment, and death for their faithfulness 
to God's dav of rest. Several others stand out in this respect, not the 
least of whom were Mr. and Mrs. John Traskc. 

Traskc, originally a member of the Church of England, later a 
Puritan, and still later a convert to the Sabbath, was an ardent evan¬ 
gelist around whom the Mill Yard Church was probably first formed. 
He was imprisoned in 1616. He had been indicted for attempting 
to make ‘Christian men, the people of God, His Majesty’s subjects, 
little better than Jews, both in the matter of abstaining from eating 
meats which the Jews were forbidden in Leviticus, and that they 
were bound to observe the Jewish Sabbath.” (; 

His punishment was that of a common criminal. He was forced 
to walk the two miles to Fleet Prison while his persecutors beat him. 
In prison he spent the greater part of three years. Then—for some 
unknown reason—he recanted his Sabbath belief and was released. 

Though John Traskc turned his back on the day he once accepted 
as having been set apart by God, his wife did not. Mrs. John Traske 
belongs to the history of the Sabbath as one of those special women 
who enriched the heritage of faith passed on to later generations. 

As a faithful Sabbath keeper Mrs. Traskc spent the last fifteen 

or sixteen vears of her life in London's Maiden Lane and Gatehouse 

* 

Prisons. Not only did her convictions make her known as she gave 
of her last vears to her God, but her silent Christian witness im- 
pressed the hearts of her fellow prisoners. One of them was the poet, 
Richard Lovelace. At that time his views as a royalist had caused his 
confinement. As he came into contact with Mrs. Traskc, he must 
have been deeply moved. For it is said that his most famous lines of 
poetry—and indeed some of the most famous in the English language 
—were written to the honor of Mrs. Traskc. The lines arc found in 
his poem, “To Althea from Prison”: 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage, 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 
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In 1874, William M. Jones, the Seventh Day Baptist pastor of 
London's Mill Yard Church wrote a letter to Seventh-day Advent¬ 
ists in America, which was published in the Review and Herald . 
Showing a knowledge of certain beliefs unique to Adventists, 
Jones provided insights into this special woman's character. He said 
that Adventists have their “prototype in Mrs. Traske, who subsisted 
in prison fifteen years as a voluntary vegetarian. Doubtless she would 
have hated the use of tobacco as much as you do had it been in use 
in her day. Think of it! Fifteen years in prison for the Seventh-day 
Sabbath! Her last will and testament was: 'Bury me neither in church 
nor churchyard, but in the fields.' No one knoweth her grave unto 
this day, but she will not be missing in the bright morning. Noble 
woman! God grant that her fidelity and sacrifice may be largely imi¬ 
tated.” 7 

Among those listed in the chronicles of Sabbath martyrs in En¬ 
gland, Francis Bampfield must be noted. Imprisoned on many occa¬ 
sions for religious reasons, Bampfield during his second confinement 
found the Sabbath truth. This happened in the Dorchester Jail. 
During the nine years he spent there he formed the “Dorchester 
Jail Seventh Day Baptist Church.” After his release he organized 
London s Pinner s Hall Seventh Day Baptist Church. Arrested three 
times more, Francis Bampfield finally paid the supreme sacrifice for 
his Sabbath conviction as his weakened body yielded to death in 
the Newgate Prison on February 16, 1684. 

The significance of Francis Bampfield to Sabbath history, how¬ 
ever, goes far beyond his being a martyr. For “from his church went 
the indefatigable Stephen Mumford to plant the Sabbath truth in 
America.” 8 And from the heritage of Stephen Mumford the Sabbath 
was transmitted to early Adventists who later formed the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. Surely God has watched over the men and women 
to whom He entrusted important truths to proclaim, directing their 
affairs according to His purpose. 

It would be unfair to leave this view of the Sabbath and Seventh 
Day Baptists in pre-twentieth century England without glancing at 






SDBEA 

Nathanael Bailey, an early English Seventh Day Baptist, must be considered the 
father of English dictionaries. His work, "An Universal Etymological English Dictionary, 
which was the eventual basis for Samuel Johnson's famous English Dictionary, was pub¬ 
lished in 1721. 

2—S.D.B. 
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a few other persons of note who faithfully supported God’s holy day 
almost alone. 

Mention is made in chapter 4 of this book of hymn writers among 
this group, particularly of the Stennett family and their legacy to 
later generations. Even today a number of their hymns may be 
found in the current hymnal of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

Authors also were prominent among early English Seventh Day 
Baptists. Many were forced to be writers as they authored tracts in 
defense of the Sabbath. One, Sir William Tempest, a lawyer and a 
poet, was a member of the Mill Yard Church. 

Outside the field of religious writing, foremost among English 
Seventh Day Baptist authors would be Nathanael Bailey, a philolo¬ 
gist and a lexicographer of note. It was his Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary which proved to be the basis for Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s famous dictionary. In this connection Bailey deserves credit 
as the father of English dictionaries. 

The name Chamberlen stands unique in medical history—particu¬ 
larly in the field of obstetrics. The one who made it so was Dr. Peter 
Chamberlen, listed in some chronologies as the second pastor of the 
Mill Yard Seventh Day Baptist Church in London about 1653. A 
convert to the seventh-day Sabbath in 1651, Dr. Chamberlen wrote 
in defense of the Sabbath. He also wrote about baptism. But Dr. 
Chamberlen’s most prolific accomplishments were in the field of 
medicine. Ho wrote on medical topics. He served as physician to 
three British sovereigns. He claimed to be the inventor of modern 
obstetrical forceps, although it now seems that his uncle first devel¬ 
oped the instrument. Because of the noteworthy contributions of this 
man qnd his family to the developing practice of obstetrics, a brief 
history of them is included here. In the following account, from 
Williams’s Obstetrics, the Seventh Day Baptist Chamberlen is called 
“Dr. Peter.”" 

‘‘The true obstetric forceps was devised in the latter part of the 
sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century, by a member 
of the Chamberlen family. The invention, however, was not made 
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public at the time, but was preserved as a family secret through four 
generations, and did not become generally known until the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Previously version had been the only 
method that permitted the operative delivery of an unmutilated child; 
accordingly when that operation was impossible, imperative delivery 
was accomplished with hooks and crotchets, which usually led to the 
destruction of the child. Thus, before the invention of forceps, the 
use of instruments was synonymous with the death of the child, and 
frequently of the mother as well, bringing obstetrics into disrepute. 

‘William Chamberlen, the founder of the family, was a French 
physician who fled from France as a Huguenot refugee and landed 
at Southampton in 1569. He died in 1596, leaving a large family. 
Two of his sons, both of whom were named Peter, and designated 
as the elder and younger, respectively, studied medicine and settled 
in London. They soon became successful practitioners, devoting a 
large part of their attention to midwifery, in which they became very 
proficient. They attempted to control the instruction of midwives 
and, in justification of their pretensions, claimed that they could 
successfully deliver patients when all others failed. 

'The younger Peter died in 1626, and the elder in 1631. The latter 
left no male children, but the former was survived by several sons, 
one of whom, bom in 1601, was likewise named Peter. To distinguish 
him from his father and his uncle, he is usually spoken of as Dr. 
Peter, as the other two did not possess that title. He was well edu¬ 
cated, having studied at Cambridge, Heidelberg and Padua, and on 
his return to London was elected a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. He was most successful in the practice of his profession 
and counted among his clients many of the royal family and nobility. 
Like his father and his uncle, he attempted to monopolize control of 
the midwives, but his pretensions were set aside by the authorities. 
These attempts gave rise to much discussion, and many pamphlets 
were written about the mortality of women in labor attended by 
men, which he answered in a pamphlet entitled ‘A Voice in Ramah, 
or the Cry of Women and Children as Echoed Forth in the Com- 
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Dr. Peter Chamberlen, noted English court physician of the seventeenth century, fig¬ 
ured prominently in the history of Seventh Day Baptists. (Lower) Close-up of historical 
biographical statement. 
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passions of Peter Chamberlen.' He was a man of considerable ability, 
combining some of the virtues of a religious enthusiast with many of 
the devious qualities of a quack. He died at Woodham Mortimer 
Hall, Moldon, Essex, in 1683, the place remaining in the possession 
of his family until well into the succeeding century. He was formerly 
considered the inventor of the forceps, a fact now known to be in¬ 
correct.” 

By 1878 the first full-time Seventh-day Adventist worker in En¬ 
gland had arrived in the person of William Ings. Further help ar¬ 
rived in 1878, when J. N. Loughborough and his wife were sent to 
England. By the turn of the twentieth century the story of the sev¬ 
enth-day Sabbath in England had in reality become the story of the 
work and witness of the Seventh-day Adventist Church, and it has 
continued so to this day. Although advance has not been rapid, by 
1970 Adventist membership in the British Isles exceeded 10,000. 

In England also are located the headquarters of the Northern 
European Division of Seventh-day Adventists, Newbold College, 
Stanborough Press, Granose Foods Limited, over one hundred 
churches, and several schools. These bear witness to the truth of the 
Sabbath, a witness once borne under such heavy odds by early Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptists. 

Why the decline of the Seventh Day Baptist Church in England? 
Why should such spiritual giants as the people mentioned here have 
arisen to defend the Sabbath, only to have their church fade into 
historical silence? An article which appeared in the April 13, 1901, 
Birmingham Weekly Post spoke of the Natton Seventh Day Baptist 
Church. The article also gives possible clues as to the decline of 
Seventh Day Baptist churches throughout the British Isles: 

“All the other Seventh Day Baptist churches in the provinces died 
out, except that at Natton, in the parish of Ashchurch. There the 
congregation meets on Saturday morning when all their neighbors 
are about their secular occupations, and generally are ministered to 
by a nonconformist minister of another denomination from Tewkes¬ 
bury. It is long years since a seventh-day keeper was pastor of Natton 
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This striking building with its sculptured rendition of the Three Angels of Revelation 
14 is the headquarters of the Northern European Division of Seventh>day Adventists. 
It is located at St. Albans, England. 
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Stanborough Press in England publishes Seventh-day Adventist literature for the 
countries which first gave rise to Seventh Day Baptist churches in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 
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Church, ancl the first London pastor was sent over from the United 
States. There is nothing in the type of service to differentiate it from 
that of an ordinary nonconformist service, and necessarily little or 
nothing is said in advancing the peculiar views whose prevalence 
founded the sect. There are large charities connected with the general 
body, and the Natton property is vested in nine trustees. The exis¬ 
tence of the sect is known to but few people, and rarely does a 
stranger make an addition to the regular congregation of half a 
dozen or eight persons. But it is certainly an interesting fact that 
such a body should have existed for two centuries and a half. The 
curious in such matters would do well to store up a record of the 
sect before it passes out of existence altogether. There appears to 
be little attempt to propagate the faith, and without such effort the 
number of adherents is not likely to increase. The tiny congregation 
—the onlv meeting of the kind out of London—is one of the oddest 
things in the ecclesiastical world. Not merely is the gathering incon¬ 
venient, one would think, but the place of assemblage is a remote 
corner—in a farmyard.” 10 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1. Seventh Day Baptists in Europe and America (Plainfield, New Jersey: 
American Sabbath Tract Society, 1910), Vol. 1, p. 39. As with the preceding 
chapter, the information in this chapter is so heavily drawn from this source 
that only specific quotations will be further footnoted. 

2. J. N. Andrews. “The Sabbath Cause in Great Britain,” Review and Her¬ 
ald, November 3, 1874. 

3. Seventh Day Baptists in Europe and America, Vol. 1, p. 78. 

4. Ibid ., 79. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., 108. 

7. W. M. Jones, “Interesting Letter from London,” Review and Herald, De¬ 
cember 22, 1874. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Nicholson J. Eastman and Louis M. Heilman, editors, Obstetrics, by 

J. W. Williams, 13th ed., (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966), pages 
1077, 1078. 

10. Seventh Day Baptists in Europe and America, Vol. 1, pp. 48, 49. 
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It should never be forgotten that the first settlers in America 
were men and women who had been persecuted in the Old World 
because they held religious views considered heretical by those in 
power around them. But these fugitives, victims themselves of reli¬ 
gious intolerance and bigotry, soon forgot that true religious liberty 
means allowing others the prerogative of following the dictates of 
an unencumbered conscience. 

Not without justification has the historian written: “It is an ac¬ 
knowledged fact that, of all controversies waged by men, none have 
been characterized by greater vehemence and bitterness than those 
which have grown out of the differences in religious faith and prac¬ 
tice.” 1 Soon after the arrival of Seventh Day Baptists in America this 
statement would once again be proved correct. 

It was but forty-four years after the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 
America at Plymouth on Cape Cod in 1620 that Stephen Mumford 
came to Rhode Island. 2 He was the first Sabbath keeper in what 
would someday become the United States of America. As men¬ 
tioned in chapter 2 Mumford had been a member of Francis Bamp- 
field's Pinner’s Hall Seventh Day Baptist Church in London. Mum- 
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ford no doubt knew well what he might someday receive for his 
views on the Sabbath, for his pastor in London had many times 
been imprisoned for Sabbath keeping. 

Because Stephen Mumford had no Seventh Day Baptist church 
to attend in Rhode Island he started attending the Baptist church 
in Newport. As most Sabbath believers find it difficult to abstain 
from sharing their faith, so Stephen Mumford soon began pressing 
his convictions upon members of the Sunday keeping Baptist church 
he attended. 

And it was not long before the appeal for the Sabbath made itself 
felt in that Baptist congregation, with members such as Samuel and 
Tacv Hubbard and their daughter, Rachel, William Hiscox, and 
Roger Baster among others taking their stand for the Sabbath. 
Though Newport belonged to the region made famous by the toler¬ 
ant views of Roger Williams, it soon became evident that no such 
toleration would be extended to these people showing allegiance to 
all of the Ten Commandments. 

Vindictive accusations by fellow first-day Baptists proved too much 
for four of the original group who stepped out in favor of the Sab¬ 
bath, and they relinquished their belief. A church trial to determine 
the fate of the rest was arranged. 

“A meeting was held at the First Church, at which the accused 
were given an opportunity to defend their views. Samuel Hubbard, 
one of those who accepted the Sabbath, in writing to his daughter, 
gave this testimony: 'I answered, “I believe there is but one God, 
Creator of all things by His word at first and then made the Seventh 
day and sanctified it; commanded it to be kept holy, et cetera, that 
Christ our Lord established it, (Matt. 5); the holy apostles estab¬ 
lished it, did not say it was holy, but is holy, just and good; and in 
the Revelation the dragon made war with the womans seed, that 
kept the commandments of God, et cetera . 0 * ” 3 

It was on December 7, 1671, that the five mentioned above severed 
their membership from the Baptist church in Newport. They, to¬ 
gether with Stephen Mumford and his wife, banded together in 
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"solemn covenant with each other, as the First Seventh Day Baptist 
Church of Newport—the first church of that faith on the American 
continent.”' 1 This took place two days before Christmas, 1671. 

Although the records are not entirely clear, it seems that this little 
group met for a number of years in a small chapel “at Green End, at 
the head of the cove north of Easton's Beach.” 0 About the beginning 
of the year 1707 land was purchased and a small meeting house was 
erected specifically for the Seventh Day Baptist congregation in 
Newport. This accommodation eventually proved inadequate, how¬ 
ever, and accordingly land was purchased for a new meeting house. 
On November 9, 1729, the congregation voted to build the new 
place of worship—a vote which brought into existence the building 
which still stands there. 

The new Newport Seventh Dav Baptist Meeting House measured 
thirty-six feet long and twenty-six feet wide. It had fourteen pews 
on the main floor, with an additional ten in the balcony. 

Even though this shrine of the seventh-day Sabbath in America 
offered little in size and beauty, it did merit the high regard of those 
who worshiped in it and who left its doors to carry the Sabbath mes¬ 
sage elsewhere. And indeed the Newport Seventh Day Baptist 
Church was at first an aggressive missionary church. Members who 
went elsewhere helped to establish Seventh Day Baptist churches 
in such places as “Westerly, Providence, New London, Narragansett, 
Plymouth Colony, and Martha's Vineyard, where the congregation 
included two Indians. 

In 1806, four years after the Seventh Day Baptist General Con¬ 
ference was organized, the Newport Seventh Day Baptist Church 
claimed its greatest membership—100 persons. Following that date 
membership gradually declined. Thirty-four members were recorded 
in 1846, about fifteen in 1855, and only five in 1885. Actually by 
1884 the building was falling apart from disuse and the incessant 
action of the elements. The small congregation had long since stopped 
using it as a house of worship. 

But because of the building's significance to the history of the 




This Seventh Day Baptist meeting house was built in Newport, Rhode Island, in 1729 
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Sabbath in the New World, and because the few remaining members 
could no longer afford to maintain it, the Newport Seventh Day 
Baptist Church was deeded to the Newport Historical Society. This 
was in 1884. To protect it from the elements the new owners com¬ 
pletely encased it inside a brick building. No voice now speaks from 
its pulpit concerning the Sabbath truth. Its setting and quaint arti¬ 
facts clearly relegate the old church to a bygone era. But to those 
who claim loyalty to God’s seventh-day Sabbath the Newport Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptist Church still stands as a monument to the faith and 
love of truth manifested by those who brought the Sabbath to the 
New World and shared with others the conviction of their hearts. 

It must be stated that the members of that early Seventh Day 
Baptist church and others like them were not castaways or second- 
class citizens. To the contrary, the Newport church could claim as 
its members many of the industrial, social, and political leaders of 
the day. 

The second governor of the Rhode Island Colony (after Roger 
Williams) was Benedict Arnold. Despite his name, he was not the 
infamous traitor. He was, however, a faithful Seventh Day Baptist 
in Newport. A second member of this church to sit as governor of 
Rhode Island was Richard Ward. All told, four Seventh Day Baptists 
served as governors in Rhode Island—the two mentioned above plus 
Samuel Ward in the Colonial period and George H. Utter in the 
twentieth century. 

Samuel Ward, the son of Richard Ward, also served later in life 
as the presiding officer of the Continental Congress. He would have 
been a signer of the Declaration of Independence had he not died 
a short time before it was drawn up. 

Reference to Samuel Ward brings to mind the prominence given 
by Seventh Day Baptists to education in the early years of America. 
Samuel Ward, as governor of Rhode Island, granted the charter for 
the institution later known as Brown University. Col. Job Bennet 
and John Tanner were two other Seventh Day Baptists associated 
with Ward in the founding and early operation of the university. 




ALFA LD UN1VCRSM 

Originally founded by Seventh Day Baptists, Alfred University is affiliated with the 
New York State University system. The old Alfred Academy building has surveyed 
campus life since the nineteenth century. 
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It is to be remembered that much of the educational system of 
early America was originated and operated by various denomina¬ 
tions. But the involvement of the Seventh Day Baptists in education 
—particularly at high school and college levels—during those years 
far outweighed the size of the denomination. 

CT 

Academies sprang up wherever Seventh Day Baptists congregated. 
These could be found in such states as New York, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island. Many died from 
lack of necessary financial support. Others were absorbed into the 
developing public school system. The last Seventh Day Baptist acad¬ 
emy became a public school in Fouke, Arkansas, in 1926. 

Three Seventh Day Baptist academies gave origin to institutions 
of higher education which at first were basically Seventh Day Baptist 
in sponsorship—Alfred University in New York State, Milton Col¬ 
lege in Wisconsin, and Salem College in West Virginia. 

Alfred University is now affiliated with the New York State 
system of higher education. Milton College remains a small coeduca¬ 
tional college with a heritage in its Seventh Day Baptist background. 
Many persons associated with the school are Seventh Day Baptists, 
but it is free from any official control by the church and receives no 
support from it. In fact, the current bulletin of Milton College does 
not even mention the Seventh Day Baptist Church in its account of 
the college’s history. 

Salem College in West Virginia possibly retains more of the spirit 
of its Seventh Day Baptist founders than either of the other two 
institutions. But today even Salem College can offer little to the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church in the unique way which could be 
expected were it still dedicated to the church’s philosophy. 

In summary, the Sabbath was brought to America by those who 
gave the Seventh Day Baptist faith stability, character, and in special 
instances great drive. At Newport, Rhode Island, and the surround¬ 
ing territory Seventh Day Baptists became leaders in government, 
commerce, and education. The peak of these areas of concern and 
growth for the Seventh Day Baptist Church in America came early. 
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It has been well over a century since the Seventh Day Baptist Church 
has been a significant force in the nation. 
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Songs for the King--A Heritage of Love 


For Sabbath keepers, frequently hard pressed by difficult 
circumstances, by unsympathetic acquaintances, or by derisive fam¬ 
ily members or former friends, the words of the hymn “On Jordan's 
Stormy Banks” have often brought comfort. 

It was no accident that the author of that beloved Christian hymn 
(now found in the Seventh-day Adventist hymnal) could lower his 
pen and lift his thought toward the future pleasant realities of 
heaven as he wrote: 

“On Jordan's stormy banks I stand, 

And cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan's fair and happy land, 

Where my possessions lie. 

We will rest in the fair and happy land, 

Just across on the evergreen shore; 

Sing the song of Moses and the Lamb by and by, 

And dwell with Jesus evermore.” 

Samuel Stennett, D.D., the author of these words, was more than 
another lettered pastor and song writer. For he was a Seventh Day 
Baptist preacher in England during times when to be a Sabbath 
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430 ANOTHER SIX DAYS’ WORK. 

stennett. (HEBRON. I.. M.) L. MaSON. 



1. Ad • oth-tr sii dajs’ work is dooo ( An • olb-or Sab-bstb is bo-goo; 

2. Cone, bless th« lord, whose loro assigns So swoet a rest to wea-rj minds: 
S. 0 that oor thoughts acd thanks maj rise As grateful incense to the skies, 
A. This hear'nlj calm within the breast Is the best pledge of glorious rest, 






Re-lorn, mjMtil, en-joy thy rest, Im-prora the day that Cod lias blessed. 
A bless-ei an - te-past is gir’o, On this day more than all the sei’o. 
And draw from Christ that sweet repose Which none bit he who feels it knows. 
Which for the church of Cod remains. The end of cares, the end of pains. 

■ a * 



CHRIST IN SONG 


Wrongly attributed in most hymnals to Samuel Stennett, "Another Six 
Days' Work" was written by a relative, Joseph Stennett, another of a 
long line of English Seventh Day Baptists. 


Samuel Stennett, 1727-1795, 
English Seventh Day Baptist 
pastor, authored many hymns, 
three of which appear in the 
Seventh-day Adventist "Church 
Hymnal." 
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To a Seventh Day Baptist at 
a time when Sabbath obser¬ 
vance could mean prison or 
death, the words of this hymn 
by Samuel Stennett had more 
than poetic meaning. 


HIS KINGDOM AND REIGN 
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On Jordan’s Stormy Banks 

CM. With Refrain 


T. C. O’Koxn 



1. On Jor - dan’s storm - y banka I stand, And cast a wish - ful eye 

2. O’er all those eide-ei - trad - ed plains Shines one e - ter - nal day; 

J. When shall I reach that hap - py place, And be tor * « - er blest? 

4. Filled with de - light, my rap - tured soul Would here no long - er stay; 




To Ca - naan’s fair and hap - py land, Where my pos - ses - lions lie. 

There Christ, the Sun, for - er - er reigns. And scat- ten night a - way. 

When shall I see my Fa - ther’s face, And in His king - dom rest? 

Though Jordan’s waves a - round me roll, Fear - less I’d launch a - way. 



3—S.D.B. 


SDACHURCH HYMNAL 
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keeper meant ‘stormy banks” and when the abiding hope of “Ca¬ 
naan's fair and happy land” did much to compensate for hardships. 

Dr. Stennett was born in Exeter, England, in 1727, nearly half a 
century before Americans began their struggle for freedom in the 
Revolutionary War. He came third in a line of five generations of 
Sabbath-keeping Baptists, including Joseph Stennett (see below), 
who also wrote hymns. 

Though Dr. Stennett wrote voluminously in defense of baptism 
by immersion, baptism of consenting adults only, and against harsh 
laws enacted by the English Parliament against Protestant dissenters, 
he is best remembered for his hymns. 

Two others of Samuel Stennett's hymns found their way into the 
Seventh-day Adventist hymnal: “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned” 
and “ Tis Finished,” the latter written specifically for use in connec¬ 
tion with the Lord's Supper. 

Actually, one other hymn attributed to Samuel Stennett appears 
in the Adventist hymnal: “Another Six Days' Work Is Done.” But 
here the compilers made a mistake, for this hymn was the product 
of the creative and consecrated mind of Samuel's grandfather, Joseph 
Stennett, D.D. 

Joseph Stennett was ordained pastor of the Pinner's Hall Seventh 
Day Baptist Church in London on “ye 4th day of ye 1st month, 
1690.” 1 He became eloquent as a patriot, defender of the dissenting 
denominations, writer on doctrinal subjects, and poet of note. 

But Dr. Joseph Stennett was chiefly a Sabbath keeper. It was his 
allegiance to God's seventh-day Sabbath which provided a rallying 
point for his many endeavors. How fitting, then, that he should 
leave this most heralded hymn as a legacy for Sabbath keepers—a 
hymn in honor of the day he observed and loved. Of “Another 
Six Days’ Work Is Done” the historian has commented: 

“Multitudes sing this hymn today and apply it to Sunday, the first 
day of the week; but the author wrote it for the seventh-day Sabbath 
of Jehovah, of which he was a faithful keeper all his life and an 
ardent defender.”- 
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In still another way—in a circuitous and interesting way—early 
Seventh Day Baptists contributed to the musical heritage of Seventh- 
da v Adventists. They formed part of a chain of events that eventually 
brought Roswell F. Cottrell into the newly organized Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. 

Roswell F. Cottrell was born in New York State in 1814, the son 
of Seventh Day Baptists of Huguenot descent. Through reading the 
Rex'iew and Herald he joined the fledgling group of Advent Sabbath 
keepers who would eventually organize into the Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventist Church. An accomplished writer and poet, he was associated 
for many years with denominational publications, especially the 
Review and Herald. This family name has continued through the 
years to be prominent in Adventist editorial and publishing circles. 

Cottrell used his distinctive gifts of intellect, energy, and talent 
(including poetic ability) in strengthening the program of the church 
he loved. Three of his poems, set to music, have been retained to the 
present in the hymnal: “The Wonders of Redeeming Love/’ “The 
Time Is Near,” and “O Solemn Thought!” 

As can be seen by the examples of the Stennetts of the Seventh 
Day Baptist denomination in England and a former Seventh Day 
Baptist turned Adventist named Roswell F. Cottrell, early Sabbath 
keepers expressed the hope burning within them in words fit for rich 
musical adaptation. This was typical of most Protestants of their day. 

From the early hymns which aided the worship of isolated Sab¬ 
bath keepers three hundred years ago in England, to the rise of the 
advent movement around the mid-nineteenth century, and on to the 
present, stirring music has provided the cadence of march for Sab¬ 
bath keepers. 

Such, then, was the legacy of music passed on by Seventh Day 
Baptists to later generations of Sabbath-keeping Christians. 

NOTES AND REFERENCES 
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Adventists Find the Sabbath 


October 22, 1844, brought doom to the ill-fated Millerite 
movement, so closely associated with early Seventh-day Adventist 
history. Even though the Great Disappointment became the catalyst 
for further study of Scriptures as related to the second coming of 
Christ and the nature of Christ’s ministry in heaven, the Millerite 
Adventists saw very little to cheer them in their moment of shame 
and apparent defeat. 

But God was not going to leave honest, searching Christians with¬ 
out help in their hour of need. Had not the falling of the stars on 
the night of November 12 to 13, 1833, been an indication of the 
nearness of the end? Had not the prophecies of Daniel and Revela¬ 
tion, as Adventists had studied and interpreted them, confirmed this 
belief? Was not God now about to reveal Himself in a special way 
to the inhabitants of earth? 

God was still in power! He would make Himself known, along 
with the truths so earnestly sought by the people. For as these early 
Adventists gathered in study and prayer, God would give them the 
needed light on the true character of the 1844 message. But He would 
do more. The Sabbath truth with its implications of loyalty to God’s 
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law was about to be combined with the advent hope to form the 
framework for the message and work of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. And the instrument to be used to bring about such a dynamic 
union would be a devoted Seventh Day Baptist lady in a small New 
Hampshire church. 

As with most aspects of the rise of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, the events surrounding the assimilation of the Sabbath doc¬ 
trine were decidedly inauspicious. 

Washington, New Hampshire, had already passed the half-century 
mark when the Sabbath truth moved in upon it. Tucked among the 
southcentral hills of New England, the burgs only claim to fame 
up to 1843 had been its name—the first town naming itself for the 
nation s father. Staid people lived in even more staid houses sur¬ 
rounded by rock fences, the rocks having been laboriously gathered 
from the poor farmland. 

Typical of buildings of that day and circumstance, the Washing¬ 
ton Christian Church was constructed as a one-room, wood-frame 
meeting house with back-breaking square pews. Next to the church 
the little cemetery gradually accumulated its tenants. Unassuming 
as a building both inside and out, Washington Christian Church 
housed devoted worshipers who added sincerity to fervor in their 
search for truth. 

At this same time Seventh Day Baptists were beseeching God to 
make Himself known on behalf of the nearly forgotten seventh-day 
Sabbath. If the message of the Fourth Commandment were to be 
comprehended by North American Christians, God's help was 
needed. With two centuries of activity behind them Seventh Day 
Baptists still numbered their churches only in scores, their progress 
seemingly stymied by provincial inaction. 

Recognizing the hopelessness of the task before them faithful 
Seventh Day Baptists named November 1, 1843, “as a day of fasting 
and prayer that God would arise and plead for His holy Sabbath." 

This plea was repeated in a resolution at the 1844 Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference: 
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Christian Church of Washing¬ 
ton, New Hampshire, home of 
first Sabbath-keeping Adventist 
congregation. 

Rachel Oakes (Preston), zeal¬ 
ous witness for the Sabbath. 


© r.r.p.A. 
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In the Washington, New Hampshire, meetinghouse William 
Farnsworth announces his decision to keep the Sabbath. His 
brother Cyrus, seated behind him, is about ready to join him, 
while in the front pew Rachel Oakes (Preston) watches with 
deep emotion. 

William Farnsworth, an early Adventist convert to Sabbath 
keeping. 
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“Resolved: That inasmuch as the first day of November, 1843, was 
observed in accordance with the recommendation of this General 
Conference, as a day of humiliation before God, and earnest entreaty 
to Him to arise and plead for His holy Sabbath, since which time a 
deeper and wider-spread interest upon the subject has sprung up, 
than has ever been before known in this country: therefore, Resolved , 
That the first day of the week in January next [1845], be observed 
as a day of fasting, devout acknowledgment for blessings bestowed, 
and earnest prayer that God would continue to plead for His holy 
Sabbath, and also prepare us by His Holy Spirit for the labor thus 
devolved upon us. 

“Resolved, That we invite all who love the Sabbath, and desire 
its better observance to unite with us in presenting its interests at 
the throne of grace. 

o 

As if in answer to these pleadings to God, it happened that a 
Seventh Day Baptist woman, Rachel Oakes (later Preston), came 
from New York to live with her daughter in Washington, New 
Hampshire. This lady brought with her a burning belief in the 
seventh-day Sabbath. Originally a Methodist, Mrs. Oakes had begun 
to observe the Sabbath while still a member of that communion, but 
had transferred her allegiance to the Seventh Day Baptists. 

Mrs. Oakes had moved to Washington, New Hampshire, in 
1843, where she lived with her schoolteacher daughter, Delight. She 
brought with her tracts on the Sabbath, with which she attempted 
to interest her new Adventist friends in this Bible truth. They, 
however, were so engrossed in the 1844 message that the implica¬ 
tions of the seventh-day Sabbath seemed quite peripheral. 

The first person in the group convicted on the Sabbath through 
Mrs. Oakes was a Methodist minister, Frederick Wheeler. Riding 
circuit to scattered congregations, he came one Sunday in the winter 
of 1843 to the Washington Christian Church and was giving com¬ 
munion to the assembled believers there. 

“Mrs. Oakes, who was present and watching him closely, had to 
restrain herself from speaking out her convictions then and there. 




© P.P.P.A. 

James and Ellen White, early leaders in the Seventh-day Adventist Church, whose 
ministry greatly assisted in integrating the Sabbath message into the Adventist faith. 
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Wheeler had just made the appropriate observation that all who 
confess communion with Christ in such a service as this 'should be 
ready to obey God and keep His commandments in all things/ When 
Wheeler visited the family shortly thereafter, candid Mrs. Oakes 
told him that she almost arose and spoke out in meeting that day. 
Asked what she had had on her mind, she responded that she had 
wanted to tell him that he had better push back the communion table 
and put the communion cloth back over it until he was willing to 
keep all the commandments of God, including the fourth ” 2 

Wheeler came under conviction on the subject and by March of 
1844 had accepted the seventh-day Sabbath. 

In August of 1844 another minister, Thomas M. Preble of the 
Free-will Baptists, accepted the Sabbath. "It was Preble's revealing 
article on the Sabbath, in the Portland (Maine) Hope of Israel of 
February 28, 1845, that brought the seventh-day Sabbath to Joseph 
Bates, who later wrote his own tract on the Sabbath. And this in turn 
led James and Ellen White to accept the Sabbath, both men engaging 
thereafter in teaching the Sabbath to the advent believers/' 3 

The little group of Adventists weathered the Great Disappoint¬ 
ment of October, 1844, with as much courage as the ordeal would 
permit. With that bitter experience past, they now had time to study 
the Sabbath doctrine and seemed more interested in doing so. 

William Farnsworth was among the first of the Washington group 
to become convinced of the Sabbath. Before the end of 1844 Farns¬ 
worth stood among his fellow Adventist friends and announced that 
he was going to observe the seventh-day Sabbath. His brother, Cyrus, 
and several others joined with William that day. 

The union of the advent belief with the observance of the seventh- 
day Sabbath formed the doctrinal nucleus which eventually be¬ 
came the Seventh-day Adventist Church. The wood-frame Christian 
Church of Washington, New Hampshire, marks the spot where the 
union was made. The old building still stands among the eternal 
granite hills, attesting to the workings of God in preserving an under¬ 
standing of His law and the Sabbath of which it speaks. 
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Growing Pains in the Nineteenth Century 


The religious group which was organized in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, in May of 1863, as the General Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists hardly seemed destined to produce any lasting effect on 
the world. And certainly with only 3,500 scattered members it showed 
little promise of ever achieving among denominations a stature com¬ 
parable to that of the much older Seventh Day Baptist Church, 
which bv that time was well established. But the energy of those 
few Adventists was without bounds—as was also their lack of discre¬ 
tion, on occasion. 

In contrast to Seventh-day Adventists in 1863, Seventh Day Bap¬ 
tists could claim 6,516 members, overseas work or associations, a 
wide educational interest with institutions from grade school up 
through college, a publishing arm, and a relatively strong General 
Conference. On the debit side, however, the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church was already marked with an agonizingly slow growth rate, 

which manv attributed to lack of vision and motive. 

* 

James White wrote a series of articles in the Review and Herald 
late in the year 1879 dealing with Seventh Day Baptists and what 
the Adventist position should be respecting them. He noted succinctly 
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the predicament the Seventh Day Baptists were in and some of its 


ea uses: 

"The widest difference between the Seventh Day Baptists and the 

Sevcnth-dav Adventists is in the manner of labor. For want of sym- 

* 

path}' from other denominations, and for pecuniary and religious 
advantages, the S. D. Baptists, at an early date in their history, col¬ 
lected in certain localities. Their influence upon the world at large 
has consequently been small, hence their growth very slow. Thus 
situated, thev turned their attention to education, to mental and 
moral culture. The cross which they have borne for centuries has 
been a heavy one, and has required men and women of firm prin¬ 
ciple. They have had their trials, and in these trials the chaff has 
been separated from the wheat until the S. D. Baptists of today, as 
a bodv, are far in advance of the other denominations in education, 
moral principles, and culture. Their missions and their churches, 
however small, are very dear to them; they have cost them much.” 1 

In a later article Elder White wondered whether some of the 
stolidity which prevented growth among the Seventh Day Baptists 
might possiblv have some advantages at times among Adventists, 
whose eagerness sometimes outweighed propriety: 

“Time and discipline have fanned away the chaff, removed the 

hav, wood and stubble, and consolidated them. With us it is astonish- 

✓ 

ing how the chaff flies sometimes, and the hay, wood and stubble 
move off from the gold, silver and precious stones, as if under Divine 
direction, as the creatures moved into Noah's ark. Had it not been 
for the elements of confusion and insubordination brought in among 
us by the no-day-first-day Adventists, and if in exchange S. D. Ad¬ 
ventists could have started in with the experience, education, and 
refinement of the S. D. Baptists as a body, with the mighty truths 
we hold, we would now have an influence over the public mind a 
hundredfold what it is.”- 

It is true that Seventh Day Baptists at first stood alone in defense 
of the seventh-day Sabbath. Then early Seventh-day Adventists took 
their stand with them as spiritual heirs as the Sabbath truth was 
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fused with the advent message. But those same early Adventists soon 
came under broader religious convictions, encompassing much more 
than the Sabbath, the cardinal doctrine that had for centuries been 
a main concern of Seventh Day Baptists. One cannot help being 
convinced that the Adventists who came through the Great Disap¬ 
pointment with the conviction that God had something to reveal 
to the world were indeed inspired. And that inspiration not only 
motivated them to discover lost truths and to preach what they be¬ 
lieved to be a special message for a dying world, but it bred in them 
a zeal which became contagious. Inevitably those energized Advent¬ 
ists made contact with Seventh Day Baptist acquaintances, friends, 
and relatives and sought to convict them of the truths of the advent 
message; but, as James White observed, it seemed “difficult for the 
S. D. Baptists to come under the inspiration of the advent faith, and 
keep pace with the vigilant movements of our people.” 3 

One who did respond, however, was Roswell F. Cottrell, a Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptist of Huguenot descent. For over a third of a century 
he had been a member of that faith when he came under the call 
of the developing advent message in 1851. He soon decided that 
more truth was being imparted to the Adventist Church than he had 
known as a Seventh Day Baptist. He alluded to his conversion to 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church and to his feelings for Seventh 
Day Baptists in several articles appearing in the Advent Review and 
Sabbath Herald —of which he became a prominent editor: 

“But when the third message reached me—when I could see that 
the Lord was causing the testimony to be bound up and the law 
sealed among His disciples—when I could see the harmonious fulfill¬ 
ment of prophecy in the advent movement and the fruit of the work 
—the rejection of the rotten plant (the rejection of Sunday observ¬ 
ance for the seventh-day Sabbath) and the breach in the platform 
repaired, now, thought I, the Seventh Day Baptists can see the hand 
of the Lord in this, and those who keep the truth for the love of it, 
will certainly embrace these messages.” 4 

Two years later Cottrell wrote again of the Seventh Day Baptists 
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as he noted an article in their Sabbath Recorder which indicated a 
loss of membership for the Seventh Day Baptist Church. Cottrell 
lamented that so few Seventh Day Baptists had accepted the advent 
message. And he gave an urgent appeal to them: 

“Brethren, S. D. Baptists, all of you that fear God, 'Can ye not 
discern the signs of the times?’ Can you not see that the hand of the 
Lord is with the S. D. Adventists? Can you not see that the Lord is 
at work for His truth, but that the work is taken out of your hands? 
—that the ‘kingdom is taken from you, and given to a people bringing 
forth the fruit thereof? Can you not see that the reason why you 
decrease while the work of the Lord in favor of His downtrodden 
commandment increases, is, that we have truth respecting the faith 
of the gospel which you have not? Can you not see that we have 
;present truth ?—that the Lord is fulfilling prophecy, even the last 
prophetic warning, through the instrumentality of the Advent doc¬ 
trine? Think of these things, brethren, and know that if you would 
have the blessing of God upon your labors, you must embrace the 
light that is now shining upon the prophetic word.” 5 

In 1870, Cottrell visited the Seventh Day Baptist General Con¬ 
ference session in Little Genesee, New York, where he “was cour¬ 
teously invited by vote to take part in their deliberations.” 0 In a 
Review and Herald article describing the Conference, Cottrell again 
expressed his desire for the spiritual growth of Seventh Day Baptists 
and his hope that they would accept the Adventist faith. 

It is of interest to note that the very thing which Cottrell hoped 
for and which came to pass in a limited way is what eventually drove 
a wedge between the Seventh Day Baptist Church and Seventh-day 
Adventists. For the years between 1850 and 1880 saw an aggressive 
growth of the Seventh-day Adventist Church, with an inevitable loss 
on occasion to Seventh Day Baptists. However, this loss might have 
been sustained with a minimum of misunderstanding had it not been 
for several instances of traumatic breakup of Seventh Day Baptist 
churches brought about by Adventists whose approach brought dis¬ 
trust and disruption for years to come. 
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The most conspicuous episode of this nature occurred in 1855, 
eight years before the Seventh-day Adventist General Conference 
was officiallv organized. A D. P. Hall arrived one winter day at the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church at Hayfield, Pennsylvania, and chal¬ 
lenged all comers to a rousing debate. Though he had no specific 
authority from the Adventists to do this, he presented what were 
supposed to be Adventist views. His work resulted in a split of the 
Hayfield church, with harsh feelings on both sides. 7 

By the late 1870’s discord between Seventh-day Adventists and 
Seventh Day Baptists over “sheep-stealing” had become so wide¬ 
spread that many articles and General Conference actions by both 
churches dealt with it. The above mentioned incident in Hayfield, 
Pennsvlvania, was alluded to in an article written by James White in 
1879: 

“We deeply regretted the havoc made in some of the S. D. Baptist 
churches in Pennsylvania, more than twenty years since, by men who 
do not now stand with us. For while that work weakened the S. D. 
Baptists, it brought but very little strength to our cause.” 8 

Many Seventh Day Baptist churches at that time were weakened 
by loss of members to the Seventh-day Adventists. But it must be 
stated that many of those same churches were already weak because 
of internal strife or lack of organizational and doctrinal cohesiveness. 

This situation is well illustrated in the case of the Pine Grove, or 
South Fork of the Hughes River, Seventh Day Baptist Church in 
Western Virginia, Having been established in the 1830’s, the Pine 
Grove Church was led for many years by two brothers who, accord¬ 
ing to a Seventh Day Baptist historian, “were men of marked mental 
ability and of sincerity of purpose, but who were possessed of many 
half-crazy ideas of Biblical interpretation, which were bounteously 
fruitful of discord.” 0 

The discord reached a peak when the Pine Grove Church split 
into two opposing Seventh Day Baptist Churches in 1870, the new 
one being known as the Ritchie Church. The total demise of the 
Pine Grove Church was described as follows: 


4—S.D.B. 
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"The mother church steadily lost ground, and when after a decade 
had passed after the organization of the Ritchie Church, the Pine 
Grove Church . . . gave one of its members permission to distribute 
among its membership, tracts containing the doctrines of the Seventh- 
day Adventists, its doom was sealed. Two years afterward, on Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1883, ten members were excommunicated for affiliating 
with the Seventh-day Adventists; and the book of records of the South 
Fork of the Hughes River, or Pine Grove, Church, passing into the 
hands of one of the excommunicated members, was closed forever/' 10 

Though the situation which resulted in the ultimate breakup of 
this Seventh Day Baptist Church was hardly the fault of Adventists, 
enough similar examples occurred that the problem was considered 
in one of the most unique resolutions in the history of the General 
Conference of Seventh-day Adventists. The resolution—introduced 
by James White—was passed unanimously in the 1879 General Con¬ 
ference Sesssion; 

“Whereas, The S. D. Baptists have for many years observed, 
taught, and defended the Sabbath of the fourth commandment, and 
are known to us through their delegates to our General Conference 
as a body of Christian Sabbath-keepers possessing a good degree of 
culture, liberality of sentiment, and Christian forbearance, therefore 

“Resolved, That we deem them worthy of our respect and love, 
and that it is for the interest of the Sabbath cause that the two bodies 
of Christian commandment-keepers labor to sustain friendly relations 
to each other; and 

“Whereas, Certain preachers, who professed to be S. D. Adventists, 
at an early date in our brief history, did seek their field of labor in 
the localities where there were S. D. Baptist churches, and did 
weaken some of their feeble churches, and blot out others, resulting 
in harm and only harm, to the great grief of the S. D. Baptists, 
therefore 

“Resolved, That our S. D. Baptist brethren had just cause for 
complaint, and that it is the sense of this Conference that our 
preachers are violating the Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
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would have them do to you—in seeking their fields of labor where 
S. D. Baptist churches are located. 

“Resolved, That while we deplore the spirit of prejudice and un- 
kindness manifested by certain S. D. Baptist ministers toward S. D. 
Adventists, we deeply regret the injury done to individuals and to 
feeble churches, about twenty years since, by those men whom we 
could not control, and who have since done S. D. Adventists tenfold 
the injury they did the S. D. Baptists, resulting in weakening and 
grieving both denominations. And while we pledge our influence 
against such wrongs in the future, we ask not to be held responsible 
for that which we have no power to control.” 11 

This resolution, of course, did not solve all the problems the two 
churches faced in relationship to each other. For example, A. Mc- 
Learn, D.D., a Seventh Day Baptist minister wrote a virulently 
worded attack on the Seventh-day Adventist Church in 1888. It was 
entitled, Seventh-day Adventism: Some of Its Errors and Delusions . 
The tract was written especially to warn Seventh Day Baptists about 
Adventism “before they tamper with this subtle and soul-deceiving 
delusion.” 12 

A large portion of McLearn's attack was against Ellen G. White, 
whom he later described as “a vain and ignorant woman!” 13 As with 
this last characterization, much of McLearns vindictive writing dem¬ 
onstrated more animosity than fact, but it does give some idea of the 
anger which at times arose during the troubled 1870 s and 1880 s 
between Seventh Day Baptists and Seventh-day Adventists. 

The preceding should not be interpreted as meaning that there 
were no cordial relations during this time between the two churches. 
Uniquely demonstrating this cordiality is the fact that for well over 
a decade in the period around 1875 the two churches exchanged 
delegates to each other's General Conference sessions. These dele¬ 
gates addressed the conferences, voted on occasion, and returned to 
their own church's membership with fraternal greetings from the 
other body. Adventist delegates to the Seventh Day Baptist General 
Conference included such men as James White and Uriah Smith. 



PACIFIC PRESS 


Uriah Smith, editor of the "Review and Herald" during a period of discordant feel¬ 
ings between Seventh-day Adventists and Seventh Day Baptists. 
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In fact, on several occasions talks took place about the possibility 
of the two denominations merging. The proposal did not get far, as 
important doctrinal differences precluded definite action. The close¬ 
ness of the ties between the two churches is reflected in a resolution 
adopted at the 1876 General Conference session of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church. It was sponsored by five delegates to that conference, 
four Seventh Day Baptists and James White, the latter an official 
delegate and also the president of the General Conference of Seventh- 
dav Adventists! The amazing resolution follows: 

“WHEREAS, the interchange of courtesies between the Seventh- 
day Adventists and Seventh Day Baptists, in the sending of delegates 
from one body to the other, has resulted in good, and only good; 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That, in view of the common ground on which both 
bodies stand in defense of the divine law and gospel of the Son of 
God, the interchange should be continued as long as both bodies 
may be benefited by it. 

“Resolved, That, while the Seventh-day Adventists and Seventh 
Day Baptists cherish in common a sacred regard for the Sabbath of 
the Lord, and will still continue kindly Christian intercourse, nothing 
good to the cause of Christ would come of any measure looking to a 
consolidation of the two bodies while holding such diverse and op¬ 
posing views on important Christian doctrine/' 14 

Probably one of the best statements of how Seventh Day Baptists 
and Seventh-day Adventists should relate to each other can be found 
in the Review and Herald of December 4, 1879: 

“Both bodies have a specific work to do. God bless them both in 
all their efforts for its accomplishment. The field is a wide one. And 
we further recommend that Seventh-day Adventists in their aggres¬ 
sive work avoid laboring to build up Seventh-day Adventist churches 
where Seventh Day Baptist churches are already established. If min¬ 
isters or members from the Seventh Day Baptists regard it their 
duty to come to us, under the impression that they can serve the 
cause of God better, we shall give them a place with us. But we see 
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no reason why there should be any effort put forth on the part of 
our people to weaken the hands of our Seventh Day Baptist brethren, 
in order to add to our numbers from those who were before us in 
revering the ancient Sabbath of the Lord .” 15 

With the emergence of the twentieth century the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church had become a world movement. Any ties with 
the Seventh Day Baptists had basically come to an end—although a 
few Sunday Law skirmishes would elicit their mutual participation. 

And though association between the two denominations has not 
been revived to the present, the retelling of this dramatic era should 
cause Seventh Day Baptists and Seventh-day Adventists to examine 
anew the heritage of their faith, the ties which should bind them 
together, and stumbling blocks—many of them imagined—which hold 
them apart. 
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Ellen G. White once noted that “a strong, helpful grasp 
of the hand of a true friend is worth more than gold and silver/' 1 
Such could well be said of the friendship of a Seventh Day Baptist 
pastor, William M. Jones, for the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
and its people. 

William Jones—or “Brother Jones," as he was fraternally identified 
in the Review and Herald—was born in Washington County, New 
York, May 2, 1818. Baptized in 1836, he had attended college and 
already held ministerial credentials by the time he was ordained a 
Baptist minister in 1841. In January, 1845, he embarked for the 
West Indies as a Baptist missionary to Haiti. 

Although Brother Jones had read Sabbath tracts in 1843, he did 
not consider the matter seriously until some time later when he 
visited a Seventh Day Baptist uncle, Joel Jones, in Canada. Still 
later, when on furlough in 1847, Jones was converted to keeping all 
the commandments. At that time he visited a Seventh Day Baptist 
minister and asked for a book giving the evidence for keeping the 
seventh day holy. The minister told him: 

“Yes, sir, we have a book on these subjects—a very good book we 
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Affectionately called "Brother Jones" in Adventist circles. Seventh Day Baptist pastor 
William M. Jones befriended many early Seventh-day Adventist workers who found their 
way to London's Mill Yard Seventh Day Baptist Church. 
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think it is; indeed we know of no better one, and if you haven’t one, 
I shall take great pleasure in presenting you with a copy. It is the 
Bible, sir.” 2 

William Jones kept his first seventh-day Sabbath in July, 1848. 

After visiting with Jones at London’s Mill Yard Seventh Day Bap¬ 
tist Church in 1874, Adventist missionary J. N. Andrews gave more 
interesting details of Jones's conversion: 

“Bro. Wm. M. Jones of London was formerly a missionary of the 
first-day Baptists to the island of Haiti. He embraced the Sabbath 
while on a visit to the United States. He was nevertheless sent back 
by that people, though he frankly told them that he was keeping 
the seventh day. They had confidence in his moral worth, and they 
probably thought that he would soon relinquish the observance of 
the seventh day. But his Sabbath keeping in Haiti led those who 
were connected with the mission work in that island to arrange for an 
interchange of views between Eld. Jones and Eld. J. W. Morton, the 
Presbyterian missionary to Haiti. The result of that interview and 
of the tracts which Eld. J. gave to Eld. M. was that the latter within 
a few days’ time became an observer of the Sabbath of the Lord. Both 
these brethren lost their places as missionaries in a brief time after 
this.’’ 3 

Employment was not a problem for this energetic man, though. 
Upon his return to the United States, Brother Jones was called to 
pastor a Seventh Day Baptist church in Shiloh, New Jersey. In 1854 
he and his wife, along with another couple, went to the Holy 
Land and established a mission in Joppa. But the work for which 
he became best known he did at the ancient Mill Yard Seventh Day 
Baptist Church in London, where he went as pastor in 1872. It was 
to this church and the cause of the Sabbath in England that William 
Jones gave his all. And it was here that his friendship with Seventh- 
day Adventists developed. 

When Jones arrived at the Mill Yard Church, there were only 
three members—in a church which had already spanned a history of 
250 years. During his tenure as pastor there he added twenty-six 
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Founded in 1617, London's Mill Yard Seventh Day Baptist Church was the first of its 
kind. Early Adventist workers in England were welcomed to its pulpit two and a half 
centuries later. 
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members, in addition to strengthening the ties among the Sabbath 
keepers scattered throughout the British Isles. 

By the fall of 1874 William Jones was somewhat familiar to 
readers of the Review. Several articles, reprinted from various Baptist 
publications, had found their way into the pages of the Review . In 
one article he compared the slow and painful growth of his denomi¬ 
nation to the vigorous enterprise of Adventists. He summarized his 
feelings about Adventists in the Sabbath Recorder of May 28, 1874: 

“I have referred to the Advent brethren. Praises be to God that 
Seventh Day Baptists gave to them the truth of the Sabbath. Let 
not the latter be jealous of the work of the former; nor let us shake 
the head and shrug the shoulder at some of the odds and ends which 
our dignified moderation and respectability do not quite approve. 
'What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord/ 

"Imperfections and mistakes are common to all, and God blesses 
faithful laborers who are not yet made perfect. They say, 'We are 
not doing one-twentieth of what we might do/ If this be true of 
Seventh-day Adventists, what shall be said of our lack and ability?” 4 

Though not the first to concede that Adventists have imperfec¬ 
tions, he excels most others in the pleasant way in which he made 
the point. 

By 1874 the Seventh-day Adventist Church had been an orga¬ 
nized group of believers for barely a decade. Its approximately 10,000 
members, busy proclaiming the message of the three angels of Reve¬ 
lation 14, had caught the vision of a world ministry of warning and 
appeal. Stronger in faith than in means or members, it sent out in 
1874 its first foreign missionary. As a worker, J. N. Andrews was 
described as "the ablest in the field.” 5 His mission—to open Europe 
to the advent message. 

As Andrews made his way to Switzerland in 1874 he stopped in 
England en route to contact Sabbath keepers scattered across the 
British Isles. His host and guide for the trip was none other than 
Brother William Jones. Together they visited the spot where Mr. 
James's head had been set on a pole and other memorials of ancient 
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John Nevins Andrews, first Seventh-day Adventist missionary, and two children set 
sail for Europe in 1874. 
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Sabbath keepers. Together the Seventh Day Baptist pastor and the 
Seventh-day Adventist mission appointee walked the streets where 
John Traske—some 150 years before—had been placed in the pillory, 
and whipped from thence to the Fleet Prison, a distance of more 
than two miles. Jones and Andrews visited Newgate Prison and the 
spot of Tyburn gallows where martyrs had given their lives for 
Sabbath belief. 

Next these two champions of God’s holy day visited isolated Sab¬ 
bath keepers across England and in Scotland. Irish Sabbath believers 
came and met with them. Brother Jones turned the Mill Yard 
Church’s pulpit over to Andrews, and the Communion service was 
held. A man from Scotland was baptized. 0 

There can be no question but that this visit cemented a bond of 
brotherhood and friendship between these two godly men. In a lesser 
way it also strengthened friendship between their two denominations. 
On two occasions thereafter appeals were made in the Review and 
Herald for Adventists to send money to help William Jones publish 
a Sabbath tract. 7 

Other early Adventist workers also visited the parsonage of 
Brother Jones, among them J. N. Loughborough. Loughborough, 
sent by the General Conference to establish Adventist work in the 
British Isles in 1878, preached in Brother Jones's church and was 
helped by this Baptist minister. 

Through subsequent years Brother Jones saw the work of the 
Adventist Church increase and that of his own church remain static. 
He attempted to challenge his fellow Seventh Day Baptists, with 
apparently little success. But he remained loyal to the church which 
had given him the Sabbath. At the time when the Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventist Church was to open work in England, J. N. Andrews made 
this point explicitly: 

“Bro. Wm. M. Jones, of London, has acted toward our European 
mission in the most honorable and Christian manner. He has taken 
a deep interest in the Seventh-day Adventists. But it is due to Eld. 
Jones to say that he is not an Adventist, but a Baptist. But as a friend 
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of the Bible Sabbath, he rejoices at every effort made in behalf of 
the fourth commandment by whomsoever made/' 8 

William Jones died in London in 1895. A tribute to him appeared 
in the Review and Herald But possibly no better tribute to the life 
of William M. Jones could have been given than that of his funeral 
speaker: 

‘‘I never knew a more consistent follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I never heard a single word fall from his lips which I might wish 
had not been uttered, never an uncharitable or unkind word in 
reference to anyone absent, nor the manifestation of any but a 
Christlike spirit to those who were present.” 10 

It would have been a wonderful extension of the friendship of 
William M. Jones if the Seventh Day Baptist and Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventist denominations could have continued to walk in the interested 
brotherhood which he so firmly taught and exemplified. Even today 
those Adventists who work with persons of other religious convictions 
would do well to remember the man called Brother Jones. 
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Malamulo, the Mission of the Commandments 


Solusi, Pitcairn Island, Ue-Ife, Bangkok, Mato Grosso, and 
legion other names have become household words in the epic story 
of Seventh-day Adventist missions. Intrepidity, sacrifice, dedication, 
inspiration, and at times heartbreak are some of the words which 
appropriately describe the activities on these life-giving oases situated 
along the travel lanes of many a spiritually arid region. 

No less a part of the mission drama of the Adventist Church has 
been Malamulo Mission, the “Mission of the Commandments.” 

The story of Malamulo is more than a story of early Adventist 
workers giving of themselves for others. It is more than buildings, 
more than Thirteenth Sabbath Offerings, and more than news notes 
in the Review and Herald. For the story of Malamulo is, in fact, 
more than a Seventh-day Adventist story. It includes in its beginnings 
the aspirations of the Seventh Day Baptists and a hope with a pro¬ 
phetic ending, a hope expressed by them when they had to abandon 
for financial reasons the work which they started there. 

Malamulo Mission is located in the East African country of Ma¬ 
lawi, formerly known as Nyasaland. It lies along the Livingstone 
Trail where that great missionary and explorer was supposed to have 
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stopped his caravan for several days on one occasion for a rest. Many 
vears avo an old African underchief recalled that stop to the Advent- 
ist missionaries at Malamulo. He was obviously proud of his knowl¬ 
edge of Livingstone and enthralled with the memory of that event. 

“ ‘When the great and good white man was ready to move 
on/ continues the chief, in the soft, expressive tongue of his race, 
I went with him across the little stream at the foot of your garden, 
and there we said Tsalanibwino [good-bye]. I never saw him again. 
I was distressed that I could not go with him, but a great fever was 
on me, and I could not walk well/ >M 

After a number of years the land near Livingstone's camping area 
fell into the hands of a white man, who obtained it for several 
bundles of red cloth in a barter deal with the natives. Next <o enter 
Malamulo s history was a German planter who purchased the 2,001 
acres in order to make a coffee plantation. This he proceeded to do 
with the cultivation of around 300,000 coffee trees, along with some 
guavas, bananas, and lemons. 

About this time a Mr. Joseph Booth was meeting with Seventh 
Dav Baptist leaders at their headquarters in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
where the Sabbath truth was unfolded to him in all its beauty and 
significance. Though already a Baptist and the founder of industrial 
missions in Africa, Booth, now a Seventh Day Baptist, became in¬ 
volved in new commitments. 

With this new convert among them, a capable and enthusiastic 
former African missionary, it appeared inevitable that the Seventh 
Day Baptists should send Booth back to “where Afric's sunny foun¬ 
tains roll down their golden sands/' To facilitate such a move they 
incorporated the Sabbath Evangelizing and Industrial Association in 
1899, with the intent of raising money for the founding and support 
of industrial missions which would also propagate the Sabbath truth 
in Africa. 

When the Association had raised about $3,000, Mr. Booth, his 
wife, Annie, and their infant daughter set out for Africa to found 
the Seventh Day Baptists' first African mission. In July, 1899, Booth 
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arrived in Blantyre, British Central Africa (now Malawi), and set 
about to find a suitable location for the mission. 

Booth’s efforts for the Seventh Day Baptists, and indeed the entire 
mission project, seemed doomed from the start. Because of Booth's 
teachings to the native Africans, they were led to petition through 
him to the British Government that they should be "relieved from 
bearing arms against their brethren/' that "the hut tax should be 
used for their own education/’ and that soon, "their country should 
be restored to them.”- 

Because of the understandable consternation which such a petition 
caused the British authorities, Booth was forced to leave the country. 
His departure caused some delay in the plans of the Seventh Day 
Baptists’ Sabbath Evangelizing and Industrial Association. 

When Booth was finally able to return to the intended area of 
mission work, he soon located a spot for the industrial mission. It 
was none other than the 2,001-acre coffee plantation of the German 
planter. Although the mission organization incorporated by the Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptist Church was in no position to raise the $15,000 
which was being asked for the property, it seemed that circumstances 
would not let the church pass such an opportunity. The plantation 
was purchased, with a large debt being incurred. Thus the Plainfield 
Mission Station of the Seventh Day Baptist Church was born. It 
was named such because of the wishes of Mr. Booth; for it was at 
Plainfield, New Jersey, where he had learned the Sabbath truth. 

This venture in African industrial missions was short-lived for the 
Seventh Day Baptists. Within one year of its founding as a mission 
the plantation’s coffee crop failed. This misfortune, along with other 
setbacks, put the entire operation further in debt, until the church 
had to divest itself of the property. 

In 1902 the entire plantation was sold to the Seventh-day Advent¬ 
ist Church for $4,000, or about one fourth of the price originally 
paid by the Seventh Day Baptists. And with this sale began one of 
the epic stories of mission work in the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

Disheartening as this venture might have appeared to those Sev- 




Malamulo Mission with its college/ leprosarium/ hospital/ and press is a major link 
in Seventh-day Adventist world missions. It was founded by Seventh Day Baptists, who 
named it Plainfield Station. 
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enth Day Baptists who had invested time, money, and prayers in it, 
the historian of that day gave a summary of the effort which has 
proved to be nearly prophetic: 

“Such, in brief, is the history of the Sabbath Evangelizing and 
Industrial Association for three and one-half years of its existence. 
Viewed from the human standpoint, it seems written over with the 
word, ‘Failure/ since it has fallen short of the ideal we had set. It 
cannot be, however, that the cheerful giving by so large a number 
of our people, and the prayers to God for the success of the work 
shall be without result in time to come. For every man shall receive 
his own reward according to his owq, labor. We are laborers together 
with God/ and it is ‘God that giveth the increase/ ” 3 

During the time while negotiations over the sale of Plainfield 
Mission Station were taking place, Mr. Booth had become a Seventh- 
day Adventist. So it was that Mr. Booth and an American Negro 
Adventist minister, Thomas H, Branch, and his family departed for 
the newly purchased coffee plantation in order to transform it into 
a mission outpost which could minister to the whole man. 

These were nearly the first—though actually not the first—Advent¬ 
ist missionaries to this part of Africa. In 1891 a self-supporting Ad¬ 
ventist from England had entered the area and enthralled the people 
with his violin playing of favorite hymns. This man, George James, 
had attended Battle Creek College. His work was short-lived, how¬ 
ever, as he was fatally stricken with malaria and was buried beside 
the Zambezi River. 

As was the case for early missionaries in many parts of Africa, 
death was a close fellow traveler. Mr. J. H. Watson had come to 
Plainfield Mission Station along with his family in 1903 to help the 
Branches in spreading the advent message. Six months afterward his 
wife and small son were wending their sorrowful way back home. 
Left behind was the body of Mr. Watson, buried in the soil among 
the people for whom he had dedicated his life. 

Early in his work at Plainfield Mission Station, Pastor Branch 
established a school for the African young people. As with other 
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such efforts in the Adventist mission program, this one also soon bore 
fruit. On September 30, 1905, seven boys were baptized, the first of 
manv to follow. 

In 1907 the mission station came under the direction of J. C. 
Roaers. One of his first acts at the mission was to change its name. 
“Plainfield ' might have held considerable significance for Joseph 
Booth, but whatever meaning it had for him escaped the Africans. 
Within a week of his arrival, Mr. Rogers called the four African 
teachers together, and after prayerful consideration, they decided 
to call the place the Malamulo Mission (the Mission of the Com¬ 
mandments). 

The school started at Malamulo by Pastor Branch continued to 
grow. In 1910 classes were started for girls. 1925 saw the beginning 
of a teacher training class. A two-year ministerial curriculum was 
started in 1947. In 1948 classes on the secondary level were begun. 
Finallv, in 1963, the former Malamulo Mission Training Institute 
was renamed Malamulo College. 

As Malamulo Mission expanded, it soon incorporated the em¬ 
phasized lines of activity for which Adventist work is noted. In 1915 
nurse Irene Fourie started the treatment of the sick at Malamulo in 
a clinic held in one of the farm buildings. A full-time medical director 
arrived in 1925, and the first hospital at Malamulo was built in 1927. 
About this time medical work at Malamulo was also enlarged to 
include treatment of lepers. Both of these areas of medicine have 
subsequently been greatly expanded. 

In 1962 the hospital had a bed inpatient capacity of 95. The 
leprosarium facilitated the treatment of 300 inpatients and 250 out¬ 
patients at any one time, along with providing church and school 
opportunities for the patients. In 1962 one of the pioneer efforts in 

Seventh-dav Adventist mission aviation was started at Malamulo Hos- 

* 

pital and Leprosarium with the purchase of a Cessna 180 airplane. 
Now missions of mercy, along with routine medical visits, can be 
made throughout an extended area in that part of Africa. 

Malamulo Publishing House is also located on this former coffee 
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On the same spot where Livingstone once trudged as he explored dark Africa, medi¬ 
cal mission planes fly their errands of mercy from Malamulo, The Mission of the Com¬ 
mandments. 
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plantation. It joins the forty-six other Adventist publishing houses 
around the world in printing the necessary literature to tell a dying 
world of the living Saviour. 

In this part of Africa today well over 20,000 Seventh-day Advent¬ 
ists look for the return of Christ, the Giver of the Commandments. 
At the heart of the work has been Malamulo Mission, originally 
founded bv Seventh Day Baptists as the Plainfield Mission Station. 

It is to be recalled that when the Seventh Day Baptist effort 
appeared to be a financial failure it was stated: “It cannot be, however, 
that the cheerful giving by so large a number of our people, and the 
prayers to God for the success of the work shall be without result in 
time to come/ 1 

Surely God has given of His Spirit to work out the fulfillment of 
these words in the ministry of Malamulo Mission, the Mission of the 
Commandments! 
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Seventh Day 
Seventh-day 
—What Are 


Baptists and 

Adventists 

the Differences? 


Christendom is in reality a loosely-knit group of bodies di¬ 
vided by differences often more imagined than real. Notwithstanding 
a recognition of major doctrinal errors held as truth by many groups 
claiming to be ambassadors of Christ, it is a fact that more bitterness 
has been engendered among Christian brothers over minuscule in- 
terpretations of favorite beliefs. As claim has been confounded by 
counterclaim, many sincere persons have been wrought up over sec¬ 
tarian contentions usually producing more heat than light. Sometimes 
a communicant claims allegiance to one religious body not realizing 
that his personal beliefs have really placed him in close agreement 
to another group which he steadfastly opposes. 

This is probably the case with many current Seventh Day Baptists 
in respect to their relationship to and feelings about Seventh-day 
Adventists. 

As the ‘'Statement of Belief of Seventh Day Baptists” is read, it 
becomes apparent that on points felt by Seventh Day Baptists to be 
most important in Christian doctrine Adventists could give a resound¬ 
ing “Amen.” This “Statement” was adopted by the Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference at Shiloh, New Jersey, in 1937. 
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STATEMENT OF BELIEF OF 
SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS 

1. General Statement 

Seventh Day Baptists cherish liberty of thought as an essen¬ 
tial condition for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Therefore 
they have no binding creed to which members must subscribe. 
They hold, however, that certain beliefs and practices, having 
the support of Scripture and adhered to by followers of Christ 
through the centuries, arc binding upon all Christians. Among 
these arc the following which they hold to be fundamental. 

These statements approved by Conference arc passed on to 
the churches for such action as the Holy Spirit shall lead them 
to take. It is believed they will be helpful in training the chil¬ 
dren in religion, in establishing the young people in the funda¬ 
mentals of Christian faith, in deepening the work of God's 
grace in all our people, and in making these essential Christian 
truths known to others. 

2. Policy 

The Seventh Day Baptist denomination is historically, like 
other Baptists, congregational in policy, and desires that its 
churches and its members shall continue to enjoy freedom of 
conscience in all matters of religion. Therefore, the Statement 
of Belief here set f*rth is simply an exhibition of the views 
generally held by Seventh Day Baptists and is not adopted as 
having binding force in itself. 

3. Articles of Belief 

I. God 

We believe in God, the one personal, perfect, and eternal 
Spirit, Creator, and Sustaincr of the universe, our Father, who 
manifests a holy, redeeming love toward all men. 

II. Jesus Christ 

Wc believe in Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, our 
Saviour, Teacher, and Guide, who draws to Himself all men 
who will come to Him in love and trustful obedience. 

II. The Holy Spirit 

Wc believe in the Holy Spirit, the indwelling God, the In- 
spirer of Scripture, the Comforter, active in the hearts and 
minds and lives of men, who reproves of sin, instructs in righ¬ 
teousness, and empowers for witnessing and service. 

IV. The Bible 

Wc believe that the Bible is the inspired record of God's 
will for man, of which Jesus Christ is the supreme interpreter; 
and that it is our final authority in matters of faith and con¬ 
duct. 

V. Man 

Wc believe that man was made in the image of God in his 
spiritual nature and personality, and is therefore the noblest 
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work of creation; that he has moral responsibility, and was 
created for divine sonship and human fellowship, but because 
of disobedience he is in need of a Saviour. 

VI. Sin and Salvation 

We believe that sin is any want of conformity to the char¬ 
acter and will of God, and that salvation from sin and death, 
through repentance and faith in Christ our Saviour, is the gift 
of God by redeeming love, centered in the atoning death of 
Christ on the cross. 

VII. Eternal Life 

We believe that Jesus rose from the dead and lives eternally 
with the Father, and that He will come in heavenly glory; and 
that because He lives, eternal life, with spiritual and glorified 
bodies, is the gift of God to the redeemed. 

VIII. The Church 

We believe that the Church of God is the whole company 
of redeemed people gathered by the Holy Spirit into one body 
of which Christ is the head; and that the local church is a 
community of Christ's followers organized for fellowship and 
service, practicing and proclaiming common convictions. 

IX. The Sacraments 

We believe that baptism of believers by immersion is a 
witness to the acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
and is a symbol of death to sin, a pledge to a new life in Christ. 
We believe that the Lord’s Supper commemorates the suffering 
and death of the world’s Redeemer, “Till He come," and is a 
symbol of Christian fellowship and a pledge of renewed alle¬ 
giance to our risen Lord. 

X. The Sabbath 

We believe that the Sabbath of the Bible, the seventh day 
of the week, is sacred time, antedating Moses and having the 
sanction of Jesus; that it should be faithfully kept by all Chris¬ 
tians as a day of rest and worship, a symbol of God's presence 
in time, a pledge of eternal Sabbath rest. 

XI. Evangelism 

We believe that Jesus Christ by His life and ministry and 
His final command to the disciples, commissions us to promote 
evangelism, missions, and religious education, and that it is 
through these agencies that the church must promote Chris¬ 
tianity throughout the whole world and in all human rela¬ 
tionships. 


With this background of belief it is no wonder that many Seventh 
Day Baptists have felt that they were in accord with enough of Sev¬ 
enth-day Adventist doctrine to justify full Adventist fellowship. It 
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Born into a Seventh Day Baptist home, William Ambrose Spicer became an early 
convert to the advent message and rose to become the eighth president af the General 
Conference of Seventh-day Adventists. 
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can be recalled that several prominent Adventist leaders were origi¬ 
nally Seventh Day Baptists. Such was the case with W. A. Spicer, 
who later became the eighth president of the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists. Early Adventist editorial great, Roswell F. 
Cottrell, was also a Seventh Day Baptist who was led to accept Ad¬ 
ventism because he felt that its teachings were more in accord with 
Biblical truth. As has been noted in chapter 6, sharp dissension arose 
between the Seventh Day Baptist Church and the Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventist Church because so many of the former group switched to the 
developing Adventist body. 

What, then, are the doctrinal differences between the two 
churches? Other than familial or historical ties, what would keep all 
Seventh Day Baptists from affiliating with the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church or vice versa? 

In a tract entitled, “Seventh Day Baptists and Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventists, a Study of How They Differ/’ the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church has presented its viewpoint on some of the major doctrinal 
differences. 

The essence of Seventh Day Baptist belief on specific doctrines as 
stated in this pamphlet and elsewhere is that “they [Seventh Day 
Baptists] agree together on the few basic truths of the Bible, but on 
interpretation of prophecy, and questions of certain matters, such as 
state of the dead, meats, foot washing, manner and imminence of 
Christ s return, conditions in the millenium and eternity—some be¬ 
lieve one thing, others something else, and some have no opinion— 
(1 Cor. 13:12). On these things Seventh Day Baptists agree to 
disagree. As a result, there is hardly any basis for disfellowshiping 
members.” 1 

The section dealing with “The Bible” further amplifies Seventh 
Day Baptist belief in individual freedom to interpret doctrine with 
the help of the Holy Spirit: 

“As conflicting interpretations and explanations of Scripture exist, 
the believer will find help in understanding the Bible and God s will 
for him by studying various commentaries and books written by 
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godly Christains, accepting or rejecting the thoughts of others, as 
the Molv Spirit leads.”- 

The pamphlet conversely portrays Adventists as having to accept 
only the specific interpretations of doctrines as given by “Mrs. White/' 
or “if in her writings nothing can be found to apply directly or by 
implication to the problem at hand, a special group at headquarters 
will studv the problem and present the churches with a policy to 
follow/ 3 

The Seventh Day Baptist defense for agreement on only what 
would appear to be major doctrines seems less than convincing when 
it is queried how the Holv Spirit could be understood to lead Sev¬ 
enth Dav Baptist members into widely divergent beliefs on such 
basic doctrines as the state of the dead. And divergence does indeed 
mark their belief on this doctrine: 

‘Seventh Day Baptists are divided in belief on the state of the 
dead. Some hold a view similar to the Adventists. Others believe that 
the soul at death departs from the body to be immediately with the 
Lord in heaven (Matt. 22:32; Luke 16:22, 23; 23:43; 2 Cor. 5:6, 8), 
being raised at the resurrection of the dead. Others, emphasizing the 
divisibility of soul and spirit (1 Thess. 5:23; Heb. 4:12), believe that 
at death the soul sleeps, the spirit rises to God (Eccl. 12:7; Acts 
7:59, 60). Other views are held among the Seventh Day Baptists." 4 

Could the Holy Spirit lead in so many directions concerning a 
doctrine upon which have been based some of the most unchristian 
beliefs as purgatory, prayers for the dead and indulgences, baptism 
for the dead, eternally burning hell fire, second chance theories, and 
others which in some way malign the nature of God? It is doubtful. 

Seemingly contradictory to declared openmindedness on this doc¬ 
trine of the state of the dead has been recurring agitation by many 
Seventh Day Baptists against the view held by Adventists that the 
soul is mortal. During the latter half of the nineteenth century when 
active communication between the two denominations was common, 
a number of articles in both Seventh Day Baptist and Seventh-day 
.Adventist publications pointed out this major difference of belief. 
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James White wrote that “the principal difference between the two 
bodies is the immortality question/’ 5 

Whole articles were devoted to discussing this difference. 

Uriah Smith wrote a Review article in 1880 which answered an 
article written earlier that year in the Seventh Day Baptist’s Sabbath 
Recorder . The Recorder article by “Eld.” J. Bailey had attacked a 
number of Adventist doctrines, including the belief in the total un¬ 
conscious nature of man in death. 

As could be somewhat anticipated, Seventh Day Baptists have 
trouble understanding or accepting Adventist views on Christ’s work 
in the heavenly sanctuary, the “2300 days,” a strong health message 
including dietary standards, and the work of Ellen G. White. Also, 
the strong message of an imminent and personal return of Christ to 
this earth as proclaimed by Adventists has failed to gain significant 
support among Seventh Day Baptists. This is another of those doc¬ 
trines upon which Seventh Day Baptists “agree to disagree.” 

Without doubt the greatest difference between the two denomina¬ 
tions has been the life, work, and writings of Ellen White in the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. The attitude of Seventh Day Bap¬ 
tists on the “spirit of prophecy” as compared with that of Seventh- 
day Adventists has been given as follows: 

“Seventh-day Adventists believe that even as the people of God 
in the Old Testament had prophets, and that godly men appeared 
as leaders through the history of church, bringing reform and inter¬ 
preting God’s Word, so today the true church must have an inspired 
prophet, especially considering that the last days have come. Mrs. 
White, by her visions and testimonies, is regarded by Adventists as 
God’s prophet for this age. Her gift of visions and interpretations, 
testifying of Jesus Christ, is considered to be the spirit of prophecy 
required by the remnant church (Rev. 12:17; 19:10). 

“Seventh Day Baptists do not believe that the spirit of prophecy is 
manifest in or through any one individual. They generally believe 
that the spirit of all true prophecy is to testify of Jesus as the Son of 
God and confess Him as the only Saviour of mankind, who will 
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come again to gather His saints to eternal life. Such a testimony is 
prophetic and is the privilege and duty of every Spirit-filled believer.” 0 

In deference to the implications made in the above statement, it 
must be stated that the Adventist belief in the workings and inspira¬ 
tion of Ellen G. White in no way prohibits the individual Adventist 
Christian from having a living connection with the Holy Spirit. 

But it is a fact that from its beginning the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church had in its midst one who claimed direct inspiration from 
God and who gave messages, both oral and written, which have made 
Adventism a viable influence throughout the world. Near the be¬ 
ginning of this century Adventist writers could make the observation 
that “a comparison with the Seventh Day Baptists will show the 
strength that the sure word of prophecy has been to the Sabbath 
movement/' 7 

Reputable physicians, nutritionists, and various other scientists 
stand in respectful amazement at the writings of this humble, un¬ 
educated woman which deal with health, diet, nature's healing 
processes, mental health, and right habits. Out of the confused state 
of fact and fancy which characterized the medical sciences during 
the last century Ellen White set forth without hesitation facts of 
medicine which have stood the test of time. No one—not even the 
highest and brightest stars of medicine of Ellen White's time—can 
claim the degree of verification for his understanding of health 
principles which medicine has given to hers. 

But the spirit of prophecy through Ellen White did more for the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church than give it hints on healthful living. 
And those added dimensions as seen today define better than words 
the difference between the movement which has become the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church and its spiritual forerunner, the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church. A brief and incomplete list of Ellen Whites con¬ 
tributions to the Seventh-day Adventist Church gives a glimpse of 
why Adventists can feel confident of the leadings of the Spirit 
through her to church leaders in council as they sought guidance in 
times of perplexity and crisis: 
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World famous as a center of healing, o retreat mecca for millionaires, and the origi¬ 
nal home of breakfast cereals and cereal hot drinks. Battle Creek Sanitarium stood as 
a monument to the genius of Dr. John Harvey Kellogg and the messages of Ellen G. 
White. 
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1. Counsel and admonition on a multitude of doctrinal, devo¬ 
tional and practical topics, including the Christian life, home and 
the family, stewardship, and spiritual maturity. 

2. Direction in the organization of a church body into an effectual 
moving force well fitted for the rapid and efficient spread of the Good 
News to every part of the earth. 

3. A world vision and program starting from the first foreign 
missionary in 1874 and continuing to the present day, when over 
three quarters of all Adventists live outside North America. 

4. A message of prophetic interpretation which leaves Adventists 
without doubt as to where they stand in history—as evidenced by 
fulfilling predictions relating to church unions, racial and labor strife, 
and natural calamities. 

5. A complete educational program which is more than teachers, 
buildings, and students, but is a holistic philosophy of education deal¬ 
ing with the spiritual mental, physical, and social needs of the 
student. 

6. A publishing ministry which beams truth ‘dike streams of 
light" to everv corner of the world through forty-seven publishing 
houses and thousands of dedicated literature evangelists. 

7. A system of healthful living, medical education, and treatment 
which has resulted in an increased life expectancy for Adventists; 
one of America's great medical schools; and medical institutions dot¬ 
ting the globe, dedicated to healing the whole person. 

8. A faith to believe in an age of doubt, with the ever increasing 
realization that the personal appearance of a living Christ is the only 
solution to the problems of a sin-sick world. 

Even today Seventh Day Baptists, Seventh-day Adventists, and 
other concerned persons should feel compelled to investigate anew 
the gift of God to men in these last hours of earth’s history through 
the person and messages of Ellen White. 

The Seventh Day Baptist Church gave the Sabbath to the fledg¬ 
ling Adventist movement. God in His providence committed the 
spirit of prophecy to that same group. Possibly no better challenge 
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"It was shown to me to be like streams of light 
that went clear around the world." In these words 
Ellen White foretold the growth of Adventist pub¬ 
lishing. Purchased in 1852, this hand press was the 
first owned by Seventh-day Adventists. 



Ellen G. White spoke at a 1905 service dedicating 
a bankrupt resort near Redlands, California, as a 
place for training medical missionaries. Known for 
years as the College of Medical Evangelists and 
later as Loma Linda University, it sends graduates 
to serve in all nations of earth. 
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The heart of Loma Linda University's campus is 
ihe 510 bed Medical Center which was completed 
in 1967. It must be considered a tribute to the re¬ 
peated challenges of Ellen G. White to the Advent¬ 
ist Church to lead out in medical education. 


The Signs Publishing Company in Australia is 
typical of the forty-seven Adventist publishing 
houses around the world which in 1968 published 
Christ-centered literature with a retail value of 
$39,322,022.65. 
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could be given to Gods people than those words penned by Ellen 
White: "We have nothing to fear for the future, except as we shall 
forget the way the Lord has led us, and His teaching in our past 
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Seventh Day Baptists in the 
Twentieth Century 


Seventh Day Baptists experienced during the first half of 
the twentieth century a marked decline in American church mem¬ 
bership, which is offset in part by a striking increase in the number 
of adherents overseas. 1 The latter growth may be summarized first. 

The congregations in England, where the denomination origi¬ 
nated in the seventeenth century, continued to decline with only 
the Mill Yard Church, London, holding regular Sabbath services. 
Immigration from the churches in Jamaica, former British colony, 
gave new life to the London group in the 1950s and 60’s, creating 
at the same time some stress by the mixture of folkways. 

Work in China began in 1844, and the Seventh Day Baptist Mis¬ 
sion at Shanghai was a major center of interest and service for Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptists until the Communist take-over of the late 1940s. 
The original chapel in the Chinese city had been continued as a 
preaching station and relief center when the church and schools at 
St. Catherines Bridge, West Gate (Route de Zikawei, French Con¬ 
cession) were built. Church membership in 1948 was reported as 
599, and school enrollment approximately 1,100. 

A medical mission at Liuho, thirty miles out from the center of 
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Shanghai, was opened in 1902, with a hospital being built there ten 
years later. This institution was destroyed during the Sino-Japanese 
War and rebuilt largely with contributions of Chinese friends. Mis¬ 
sionaries sent out from America were recalled in 1949-50, with Chi¬ 
nese leaders left in charge. A special Second Century Fund raised 
following World War II in the United States to strengthen the 
China work was diverted in part to other mission fields. 

The Seventh Day Baptist churches in Holland suffered severely 
as a result of the two World Wars. No longer able to aid substantially 
their mission in Java because of their own financial problems and 
also restricted in doing so by political barriers, they now give what 
support they can afford to projects connected with the work in 
Malawi (Nyasaland). Representatives of the Holland Conference 2 
maintain fellowship with Seventh Day Baptists in Poland and East 
Germany, the latter being cut off from their West German brethren. 
They also share in the leadership of the Seventh Day Baptist World 
Federation (SDBWF), organized in 1964, at Salem, West Virginia. 

L. Richard Conradi, a former Seventh-day Adventist accredited 
by the Seventh Day Baptist General Conference in 1933, organized 
twenty-eight Seventh Day Baptist churches 3 in Germany before his 
death in 1938. The Confederacy of German Seventh Day Baptist 
Churches was organized in 1932 and began publishing a monthly 
paper, tracts, and Bible School lessons. Its 1938 conference was at¬ 
tended by delegates from Holland, England, and the United States. 

World War II cost the German churches heavily in the division 
of their country, general privation, and the death in Russia of Walter 
Loesch, pastor of the Hamburg church, who had been regarded as 
Conradi s successor. Substantial relief funds were raised in the United 
States in the postwar period and sent to their aid. With the return 
of prosperity the West German churches have renewed earlier sup¬ 
port of the Malawi mission. Representatives were sent to the United 
States for the organization of the SDBWF in 1964, and fraternal 
relationships with British and Dutch colleagues are warmly appre¬ 
ciated. 




SDB HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

One of the more active areas of Seventh Day Baptist work outside the United States 
has been in Jamaica. This is the Seventh Day Baptist Church in Kingston. 
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Work was opened in 1913 in Georgetown, British Guiana (now 
Guyana), by T. L. M. Spencer in cooperation with the Missionary 
Society (United States headquarters). Support from the North 
American churches has been limited to one man based on the field 
and short-term assistance by specialists, but steady growth 4 has been 
shown. 

In 1923 representatives were sent to investigate calls received from 
Jamaica. They found a group of independent Sabbath keeping 
churches with beliefs in harmony with major Protestant doctrines. 
The representatives helped organize the group according to Seventh 
Day Baptist polity. H. Louie Mignott was appointed as the leader, 
and missionaries were sent from the United States. A church was 
built in Kingston in 1930, and in 1948 Crandall High School was 
established for secondary and special education on grounds adjoining 
the churchyard. Emigration for occupational reasons has removed 
some leadership from the congregations, but the achievement of in¬ 
dependence from Great Britain has spurred the members to assume 
more responsibility and make the work indigenous. The Kingston 
church property has been purchased by the Jamaica Conference 
from the Missionary Board. Programs of ministerial training are 
underwritten by the conference, and Seventh Day Baptist young 
men are encouraged to take courses in the Jamaica Theological Semi¬ 
nary (interdenominational)."’ 

✓ 

In 1947 appeals from Nyasaland 0 prompted the Seventh Day Bap¬ 
tist churches in New Zealand 7 to reopen work in that field, with 
encouragement from the United States and Europe. A tract of land 
was purchased northeast of Blantyre and named Makapwa, where a 
church and school were built. Shortly afterward a medical work was 
also established and staffed by the American board, which assumed 
major responsibility for the work. Groups were found in the northern 
provinces which had remained true to earlier training. In 1951 the 
Central African Conference of Seventh Day Baptists was organized 
with twenty-five churches and over 900 members. This conference 
sent one of its pastors to share in the organization of the Seventh Day 
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Baptist World Federation in 1964. A pastors training center, estab¬ 
lished at Blantyre in 1967 with a director who guides Seventh Day 
Baptist students at Likubula Bible Institute, conducts periodic insti¬ 
tutes for pastors of the churches and assists in evangelism. Leaders 
of the Malawi churches have demonstrated creativity in writing and 
publishing Bible study and evangelistic materials, and are reaching 
out to foster their own missions in neighboring countries. 8 

In Brazil leaders in the Evangelical Extraordinary fellowship in 
Parana came into contact with immigrants from Germany who had 
known Seventh Dav Baptists in their homeland. Stimulated by this 
contact, they wrote to the American Sabbath Tract Society for litera¬ 
ture, had it translated into Portuguese, and studied the Sabbath mes¬ 
sage. In 1960 they became the Seventh Day Baptist Conference of 
Brazil, and their leaders became acquainted with Leon M. Maltby, 
corresponding secretary of the Tract Society, who attended the Bap¬ 
tist World Congress in Rio de Janeiro. Later he was able to put them 
in touch with two former Roman Catholic priests in Colombia who 
had become Seventh Day Baptists. They came to serve as pastors in 
Brazil and married women of the churches. 

Mexico 0 received a Sabbath witness in a Baptist framework 
through a pastor who accepted the Sabbath and raised up several 
churches. The Church of Christ of the Seventh Day, including sev¬ 
eral congregations now under the leadership of Elias Camacho, Cd. 
Madero, Tamaulipas, was organized by his father, who is now de¬ 
ceased. In 1965 Camacho attended the Seventh Day Baptist min¬ 
isters’ conference held at Battle Creek, Michigan. Leon R. Lawton 
of the Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society and Marion C. Van 
Horn, representing the Seventh Day Baptist General Conference, 
have since visited the Mexico groups and report a vital interest there. 
Several young men are in training for leadership under Camacho s 
direction. Another group in Torreon, Coah., led for a time by Homer 
Gonzalez 10 and now by Eugenio Aldave P., has widened the fellow¬ 
ship and witness. 

Both the Brazil and Mexico conferences have become members 
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of the Seventh Day Baptist World Federation. A second visit by 
Lawton in 1968 brought back reports of their vitality and dedication. 

Causes for the decline in Seventh Day Baptist church membership 
in the United States during the twentieth century, in striking con¬ 
trast to steady growth overseas, are a matter of wide concern. Rapid 
colonization in western states took many families out of touch with 
their earlier commitments, although home missionaries sent out by 
the Missionary and Tract boards, worked valiantly to reach them. 
Systematic Bible study and subscriptions to The Sabbath Recorder 
were promoted for lone Sabbath keepers. 

Another factor has been that the national movement from farms 
to cities starved many rural churches out of existence and only a 
few urban congregations were gathered to take their places* 

It must be admitted that insistence upon individual conviction 
and reliance upon the historic Baptist principle of voluntary associa¬ 
tion hindered united efforts. (Others insist that these principles gave 
strength to the achievements made.) Each church pays its own 
pastor; and missions and education are objects of individual giving. 
A single organized plan of denominational benevolence did not gain 
acceptance until 1919, and quotas from conference committees still 
meet resistance. Moreover while General Conference and the major 
boards participate officially and gladly in the ecumenical movement 
as an arm of their work, 11 a minority in the churches continues to 
resist this as something considered evil. 

Though at times the Seventh Day Baptist denomination has lost 
members to other communions, it has also been strengthened by 
converts from various churches. The Seventh Day Baptist fellowship 
was opened in 1905 to a new church in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
composed in part of former Seventh-day Adventists.* In the changing 


*The present Seventh Day Baptist house of worship in Battle Creek was 
constructed by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg in memory of his wife, Ella Eaton 
Kellogg. Ella Kellogg remained a loyal Seventh Day Baptist throughout her 
life, though married to the single most influential doctor in the history of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
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times a number of former Adventist ministers have sought a place 
of service among Seventh Day Baptists for various reasons, and they 
have added strength to local churches and to the conference. 12 This 
social mobility, if less dramatic, is similar to the transfers of allegiance 
already noted in Germany, Guyana, and Jamaica. Three Michigan 
churches formerly part of the Church of God joined the conference 
also. 13 

Theological training is carried on through the Center for Min¬ 
isterial Education at the Seventh Day Baptist Building in Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 14 This center has taken the place of the Alfred Univer¬ 
sity School of Theology, founded by Seventh Day Baptists but closed 
in 1963 due to rising costs and accreditation problems. 15 Under su¬ 
pervision of the dean of the Center, students register in one of several 
seminaries and develop denominational understanding and convic¬ 
tion through periodic seminars. 

Messages preached from Seventh Day Baptist pulpits cover a wide 
range of subjects related to personal faith and social concerns. Almost 
unanimous support was given World Wars I and II and the Korean 
conflict, but there was criticism of the Governments involvements 
in Latin America and (more recently) in Vietnam. 

The Seventh Day Baptist Board of Christian Education 10 guides 
youth fellowships and Christian Endeavor groups in the churches 
and also provides Bible study materials and organization plans for 
Sabbath Schools. Youth camps are owned and fostered by most of 
the associations. 17 Since 1940 the four-day leadership training con¬ 
ference held just prior to each General Conference session and known 
as Pre-Con has proved a popular and effective experience of study 
and consecration for older teen-agers. Dedicated service by college-age 
young people during summer months and longer periods is proving 
exciting in personal evangelism programs and as a means of supple¬ 
menting agency staffs. The Women's Board offers program materials 
and goals to local women’s societies and sponsors the dedicated ser¬ 
vice workers. 

In 1929 the Seventh Day Baptist Building, erected that year, be- 
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came a symbol of the desire for closer coordination of churches and 
boards. A more significant step was the decision of the General Con¬ 
ference in 1952 to create the office of general secretary. Working 
with a planning committee representing missions, publishing, Chris¬ 
tian education, and women’s interests, the general secretary has pre¬ 
pared program materials, led in outreach programs, and stimulated 
stewardship throughout the denomination. 

Current giving to local churches and to Our World Mission, as 
conference benevolences are termed, totaled over a third of a million 
dollars in 1968. The publishing house has discontinued commercial 
work and concentrates on denominational printing exclusively. Par¬ 
ticipation by Seventh Day Baptists in the Baptist Jubilee Advance 
climaxed (in 1964), in the North American Baptist Fellowship, and 
in long-range planning in the National Council of Churches, serves 
to widen the denomination’s horizons. 

Seventh Day Baptists cherish fellowship with other bodies, but 
they 'cherish liberty of thought” even more "as an essential condi¬ 
tion for the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 18 They welcome common 
cause with Seventh-day Adventists and others of like mind in Sab¬ 
bath fellowship, missions, service projects, social action, historical 
research, and the like. Aware that they are a minority with other 
minorities in a pluralistic culture, Seventh Day Baptists are humbled 
by their failures. Likewise they enjoy a warm personal fellowship, 
and rejoice in their call from Jesus Christ and such response to that 
call as many of their number have been able to make. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1. A more extended review of the situation about 1900 will be found in Bap¬ 
tist Advance , Broadman Press, 1964, pp. 25Iff.; also Seventh Day Baptists in 
Europe and America, Vol. 3. 

2. Summaries of work in Holland, et. al., are based on impressions of Rev. 
Alton L. Wheeler, general secretary, who visited European countries in 1968. 
Current reports from Holland: 6 churches, 97 members. 

3. Current statistics (West Germany only): 4 churches, 76 members. 



